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DEATH’S DOINGS.—By Dactey. 


The following coupleis are unique truisms:— 


‘| know that all some ‘‘ grand excuse’’ may plead, 
Some worldly reason, or some urgent need, 

For tarrying longer on this earthly ball; 

Indeed. there’s nothing new io that, at all. 

One has not yet an ample fortune made; 

Another wishes just to change his trade; 

A third protests his death is not expedient ; 

A fourth declares the lime is inconvenieut.— 

O what ascene of shuffling, shifting, shirking! 
What paltry lies—what quibbting and what quirking 


‘The lawyer’s excuses are thus narrated ;— 


‘With many an artful touch of special pleading, 


The lawyer comes ;—but hopes that, through good breeding, 


I'll ‘do the civil thing” by the profession, 

And notarrest him till a future session. 

Bold as he is beforea half-starved client, 

‘Yo me he’s wondrous mealy-mouth’d and pliant ; 
And, oh! what lame and impotent excuses, 

The rogue invents, to hide his vile abuses !— 

All, all alike are—full of contradictions, 

Pleas, errors, counter-pleas, demurrers, fictions ! 
Ready. reost ready all, to“ make avermeat,” 

rhat servéwes f< theirs, sh tedd Sicet melerment 
Aud ’twould be hard, they say—onh, very hard, 

If from “ preferment” {hey should be debarr’d: 
Such meek and gentle lambs! so wondrous civil ' 
To hurry them so quickly to the devil '!— 

Sweet babes of grace! it matters nota straw 
Tlow soon the devil on you claps his paw ; 

Have you he will—he has issued his sabpaua— 

I must obey —and will not, dare not, screen ye ; 
‘This world has seen too muchof you—so go 

To kindred demons io the courts below !’ 


‘ An ancient worthy, when of man he wrote, 
Permitted me his register to quote ; 

And as [know J cannot make a better, 

I'll quote it fairly to the very letter:— 

‘‘ Man’s bodie’s like a house: his greater bones 
Are the main timber ; aud the lesser ones 

Are smaller splints; his ribs are laths; daub’d o'er, 


Plaister’d with flesh and blood: his mouth’s the doore : 


His throat’s the narrow entrie, and his heart 

Is the great chamber, full of curious art: 
His midriffe is a large partition-wall 

‘Twixt the greal chamber and the spacious hall : 

stomach is the kitchen, where the meat 

ISoften but half sod, for want of heat. 
Ifis splene’s a vessel nature does allot 
‘To take the skumme that rises from the pot : 
His lungs-are like the bellows, that respire 

in every office, quick’ning every fire : 

His nose the chimney is, whereby are vented 
Such fumes as with the beliows ave augmented - 
His bowels ave the sink, whose part’s to drein 

All noisome filth, and keep the kilchen clean! 
His eyes are chrystall windows, clear and bright; 
Letin the object, and let out the sight. 
Aud as the timber is or great or small, 
Or strong, or weak, ’tis apt to stand or fall: 

Yet is the likeliest building, sometimes known 
To fall by obvious chances; overthrown 
Oft-times by lempests, by the full-mouth’d blasts 
Of Heaven; sometimes by fire ; sometimes it wastes 
Through unadvis’d neglect; put case the stuffe 
Were ruin-proofe, by nature strong enough 

To conquer time and age; put case it should 
Ne’er know an end, alas our leases would 

What hast thou then, proud flesh and blood to boast ' 
Thy dayes are bad, at best; but few, at most; 

sut sad, at merriest; and but weak, at strongest; 
Unsure, at surest; and but short, at longest.” 





12mo. pp. 144. London, : 1826 


Death’s Register has the following beautiful though quaint quota- 
Oni 


PICTURE OF BEAUTY AND ‘INNOCENCE. 
Litsli,a Swiss Tale. 
by J.D, Haas. 


_ H. Clauren—or rather Car! Heun, for the other name is only a} 
‘iterary alias—is 


By H. Clauren, translated from the German 
Whittaker. 


a-German novelist of some celebrity among his) .ondition. 
»wn conntrymen, although hitherto, we believe, unknown to the) — 
io-whom, the present tale will introduce him, so fa-! 
will probably desire to form a further acquaintance | y.strain her falling tears; “ the good hermit would have toid me; | and the bletks,—the masters and the slaves,—must be aware of this ; - 
This romantic little love-tale is pleasingly narrated; Ba ‘but he is not here.” 


ron Hermann von 
dentally meets with the orphan, Liesli, while wandering among the 
romantic and sublime environs of Schwytz, and suddenly conceives 
an ardent passion for the lovely and innocent peasant-girl The 
following evening he finds her seated on the steps of a chapel :— 
‘What are you doing here?” L inquired, in a friendly tone, of the 
beauteous maiden: to which she modestly replied, ‘‘ she was waiting 
for the hermit.”’—Yes, ‘twas her indeed; the two words which she 





my soul, at the delicious sound of her voice 
celebrated picture galleries of Europe; 1 had admired the Madon- 
nas of Raphael and Guido; but amongst the whole of these collec- 
tions my eyes had never beheld a head so angelically beautiful as 
that which now presented itself to my gaze; how, poor, how weak, 
how incompetent are the efforts of the greatest painters to embody 
an image of so much perfection !—such skill is reserved for the Cre- 
ator alone. That regular oval form, the mild lustre which shone so 
sweetly in her soft sloe black eyes, half hid by their long lashes ; that 
pure innocence of soul which beamed from them; that smile of love 
upon her resy c\eeks, those ruby lips, that row of teeth vying with 
; ivory itself; no—never could the hand of the painter produce or 
pourtray so many charms. I was motionless with surprise, and gaz- 
ed upon the beauteous being with silent wonder and adniiration ; 
such blooming firmness of tint was wever attained by the vulgar 
Fiemish school; that colouring was not Italian, which too often 
marks, with gaudy daubs, faces to which the Almighty alone by his 
creating breath can breathe the soft carnation hues of life and youth. 

‘She appeared at most to be sixteen, and yet what fulness dis- 
[ olayed in that bosom, what grace in that neck, how beautifully 
rounded that arm; indeed, the whole of the enchanting figure was | 





——_ 











| small and pretty foot, that Linwardly determined, should many such 
beings bestow their visits upon the hermit, to tarn anchorite myself. 
‘The young and beautiful creature was seated at the foot of the 


. 
' 
j 


, who tells the story inhis own person, acci- 


had pronounced the evening before seemed again to thrill through | 
I had seen the most | 


** He would have told you,” I replied, ‘‘that you'should pray to 
God, and put your trust in him.” 

‘* Ah! dear sir, that is what] daily do; and I trust that he will 
grant my prayer; hitherto I have lived upon what was left me by 
my mother, but that was little, for she was poor; now: that is gone, 
aud | am left destitute. [have no one who can assist me; but my 
God will not leave me to perish miserably. 1 must leave this place, 
though I know not where to turn my steps in this wide world.” 

‘** And what are you able to do?” I inquired, as I looked at her 
delicate little hand, the lily whiteness of which could not be match- 
en by any courtly dame. 

‘I Know not myself what I can do,” she replied, smiling abashed, 
and looking- downwards half ashamed. ‘It is,but very little ; oth- 
ers, however, gain their living, who know not muth more, and should 
1 only Jeave this place, no doubt I may find a chance of procuring 
some situation where I may ‘aithfullyemploy my services. I have 
nothing but the ashes of my dearly-beloved mother, which attach 
me here.—Two young girls of Schwytz leit this platte’some time 
since, for Vienna and Berlin, and are happy and well situated there ; 
why may I not also meet with the same good fortune ?”’ 

‘I gazed upon the lovely girl with silent wonder; her infantine 
simplicity formed a singular contrast with the firmness of character 
she displayedin her determination of venturing into the wide world. 
During our cofversation she had uot once dared to turn her eyes to- 
wards me; she continued to gaze upon the crimson sky of evening 
beneath us, and appeared totally uuconscious and unembarassed at 
her situation, thus in confidential conversation with a stranger in 
the dusk of evening, and in the middle of a lonely forest; neither 
did she seem to e&teriain the slightest curiosity to know who J was. 

‘She nev nese, and shaking from her lap the stems which she had 





so perfect, and so finely formed, from the sitken flowing bait, to the | picked off the™heths, dock the busket coutaining the flowers, for itx 


purpose, as shesaid, of placing it at the door of thé bermit’s ceii. 
She had culled and prepared these herbs inorder’ )to emptoy the 
time while waiing for the poor recluse, who, it appears. formed them 





| steps leading to the chapel, employed in culling the flowers from 
| some herbs in her lap, aud placing them in a basket at her feet. 

‘I sat down next the basket, under the pretence of examining the 
flowers, and awaiting the arrival of the hermit. 

‘[ had once seen in the collection of the Messrs. Boisseree in Hei- 
delberg, a German altar-piece, where the principal figure was a Ma- 
donna, whose beautiful countenance made an indelible impression 
upon me. The painting was upona ground of gold, and in the ce- 
lestial countenance of the holy virgin there was mingled so much of 
earthly beauty, as made it difficult to decide whether ic belonged to 
this world or to heaven; it seemed to me as if the sweetly animated 
countenance beside me had served as a model for the painter, so 
| much did the Madonna resemble her; and, as if to complete the 
| illusion, the golden ground of the painting seemed now represented 
by the horizon behind the Rigi, which, gilded by the setting sua, ap- 
peared like a burning altar of the Most High 

* The sweet maiden must indeed have imagined I had lost all pow- 
er of speech, for since my first question, and my assurance of hav- 
ing also to wait for the hermit, not a sound had escaped my lips, so 
lost had I been in contemplating the magic charms of this lovely | 
creature. Even nature was dumb, and appeared also to have shared | 
in the general expression of silent awe and admiration, at the scene 
of celestial splendour and magnificence around us; the deepest si- 
lence reigned all over the forest ; the air and leaves were motionless 

‘He who speaks much, feels little ; 1 was intoxicated with feelings 
| of the most rapturous joy and delight. 
| ‘Atlength lawoke from my trauce, and inquired how long it was | 
| since her mother was laid under the flowers which she yesterday 
| sprinkled with holy water. 

‘“It was one year, yesterday’ she softly and seriously replied, 

| as from her virgin bosom heaved a-painful sigh; her eyes, filled with 
tears, seemed to rest upon the ocean of fire in the west, as if to ex- 
press, that, with her mother, the sum which had illumined her life had 

| descended into the darkness and obscurity of nigit, like the sun of 
creation now vanishing from our view. 





‘“ Have you no father left?” 1 asked, deeply affected by this ex- 
| pressive and silent look of sorrow and melancholy. 

‘She shook her lovely head, bent it still lower upon her work, and 
| after a pause, answered, 

| ‘* My father died when I was a child.” 

‘* And have you no relations, no friends a: | 
| ‘“ Yes, in Schoenewerth, in the canton of Solothurn; you may | 
| perhaps be acqainted there with the charitable foundation of St. | 
| Clara-Werra, there I have an uncle ; ] wrete to him lately, and to- 
| day I have received his answer; it is forthe purpose of confiding it | 
| to the hermit and receiving his advice that] am here, and yet he is} 
| not come.” 

‘“ What says your uncle?” 

‘“ He himself is unfortunate,” she replied, forgetting her own un- 
| happy state, ‘““he has many children, ani! no bread to give them.” | 
Sighing again, she held her hand before her eyes, as if beholding 
before her some yawning precipice that turned her giddy. 

‘ Thus, without intending it, she had made me acquainted with her 








' 
; 


‘What will you do then?” I inquired anxiously. 
‘“T know not,” she said, with emotion, whilst she struggled to | 


into wreaths, and gave them away in exchange for provisions in the 
town. She advanced towards the hut with an air, as if she had stu- 
died under the Graces themselves.’ 

These meetings are suddenly interrupted; Liesli disappears, and 
the mystery of her departure is known only to the old hermit, her 
paternal friend, who refuses to satisfy Hermann’s impatience until 
after the expiration of a twelvemonth. The Baron quits Switzer- 
land with the full determination of returning thither after the elaps- 
ed period; from doing this, however, he is prevented; having in the 
interim received an appointment at St. Petersburgh. Thither, how- 
ever, reluctantly he proceeds, and there he again finds Liesli, not as 
a poor peasant girl, but as the heiress of Count Barezikoff, yet, ex- 
cepting in outward circumstances, the same—as ingenuous and as 
affectionate as amidst the retired solitudes of Switzerland. It is un- 
necessary to say thatthe lovers are now united, and that the events 
connected with Liesli’s birth, and her sudden departure from 
Schwytz, are explained. Such is the outline of this simple but not 
uninteresting tale, which is certainly of a very different—certainly 
not less agreeable—description from those horrible or fantastic nar- 
ratives usually transplanted from the soil of German literature. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 


Art. XI —1. Correspondence with the British Commissioners, relating 

to the Slave-Trarde. 1825. 1826. ‘lass A. 

2. Correspondence with Foreign Powers, relating to the Slave- Trade 

1825, 1826. Class B. Presented to both Houscs of Parliament. 
3. British and Foreign State Papers. 1824, 1825. 

4, Nineleenth and Twentieth Reports of the Directors of the Africai 

Institution. 1825, 1826. 

In December, 1824, the senate of South Carolina passed certain 
resolutions, among which was the following:— 

“ That this legislature is aware of the dangerous and insidious con- 
duct of a party in Great Britain and the United States, who are ever 
ready to indulge their benevolent propensities at the expense of their 
neighbours, and who seem to reflect with complacency on the scenes 
of carnage and cruelty, which must be the result of their inconside. 
rate and mischievous machinations.” 

This is strong lancuage; brt perhaps may not be the less true fur 
being so. ‘The reselution shows, at any rate, what are the opinions 
of a large portion of the free and independent republicans of the 
United States in regard to negro slavery, and the persons most con- 
spicuous, both in England and in North America, for their exertions 
to bring its existence to a speedy end. No one will doubt or deny 
that there does exist a class of persons, such as the resolution desig- 
nates as ‘a party,’ (but who may, in England at least, be more pro- 
perly considered as an organized confederacy of sectarians,)—and it 
is equally certain that these persons have been, and are, exerting 
every nerve, per fas et nefas, to accomplish an object, which, if ac- 
complished saddenly byany means; or accomplished at all by their 
mode of proeeeding, would urquestionably produce ‘scenes of car- 
nage and cruelty.’ Every rational being, who knows any thing of 
the West indian colonies, and will bring himself te reflect cooly and 
dispassionatety on the relative situation and condition of the whites 


he must also be convinced that, if once a general insurrection be- 
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stirred aup—and nothing is more likely to produce it than those ‘in- 
considerate and mischievous machinations’ of which the legislature 
of South Carotina speaks—a general and indiscriminate massacre 
would be the result among the varied population of our sugar 
islands; that a total destruction of all property would be inevitavle , 
and, in a word, that these valuable possession: of the British empire 
would be utie-ly lost and annihilated. Nor would his view of the 
matter be altered in iavour of the ultra-abolitionists, by the addi- 
tional observation that, in point of fact, other nations, in utter con- 
tempt and violation o! solemn treaties, are systematically taking ad- 
vantage of ‘he effects of English legislation upon the English colonies 
—that, in short, foreigners are zealously engaged in increasing the 
slave population of their own colonies, with the obvious design of 
enabling these to raise in greater abundance the articles of produce 
for the consumption of the Enropean world, which were once almost 
exclusively in the hands of our British planters. / 

fo the assertion that the conduct of the party ia question is ‘ dan- 
gerous,’ we cannot for a moment hesitate to give our assent ; whether 
their object be ‘insidious’ (bv which we suppose is meant, treache- 
rous, or mischievously artful) is best known te themselves. We can- 
not but think, however, that a candid and impartial foreigner, who 
should witness the multitude and magoitude of petitions presented 
to Parliament forthe emancipation of our colonial negroes, might 
very well be puzzled in his attempt to hit upon the real cause of 
these expressions of popular feeling—he might be in doubt whether 
they were the effect of a free constitution, producing ia the minds of 
the people an intense love of liberty, and a burning detestation of 
the very name of slavery—or merely of human compassion for the 
supposed sufferings of eight hundred thonsand fellow-creatures. In 
the first case he would conclude, that it was perfectly natural for 
such a people as the English to be anxious to wipe off the stain with 
which the existence of slavery, in one portion ef ‘the empire, taints 
the national honour and character; and learn without surpriae that 
petitions were pouring in from every cily, town and village of the 
British Isles, some praying for an immediate, others for a gradual, 
but all of them for a total abolition of negro slavery, even although 
it were distine ly assumed—(which we are very sorry to say it bas | 
not heen)—in every such document, that such an event could only be | 
brought about by a great national and inpiviovaL sacrifice. And, 
unquestionably, by such noble and generous conduct, aiopted un- 
der such sane and rational views of the whole case, the people of 
England would eatort his applause, nay, they might well excite his 
envy. 
ion the other hand, this foreigner should be inclined to ascribe 
the extraordinary eagerness in question solely to the dictates of hu- 
manity, and a feeling of compassion for the unhappy state of the 
West Indian negroes—he might perhahs be apt to pause when, on 
looking around here at home, he saw so many objects of wretched- 
ness and want, such amass of ignorance, and crime, and cruelty ex- 
hibited before his eyes, anc detailed with disgusting minuteness in al) 
the daily newspapers, for the relief or reformation of which no par- 
ticular anxiety appeared to be felt by the ‘ party’ alluded to, or by 
any other equally active and organized association. 

A third view. however, may be supposed, which, if explained to 
our stranger, might better reconcile to his judgment, than either of 
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though, it must be confessed, the result has not corresponded with 
those sanguine views which were taken at the time. 

It would not be difficult to prove, that the transfer of the trade from 
England to other nations has been productive of more human misery 
in one single year, than the sum-total of what has occurred in our 
West Indian colonies from the date of the abolition to the present 
hour; while we may safely affirm, that not one slave the less has 
crossed the Atlantic, since our abandonment of the traffic, than 
would have done so if we had continued it to this moment. And to 
say truth, our own government was in some degree to blame for 
this uufortunate result. by the hasty manner in which, afterso many 
years of discussion, the abolition was at last carried. We took that 
step absolutely without any concert whatever with foreign powers,— 
although there had indeed been a previous resolution in Parliament 
for an address to his Majesty, that he would be pleased to direct a 
communication to be made to the other governments uf Europe, for 
the purpose of engaging them to join in the abolition. Indeed it 
would almost seem, from the precipitate manner of proceeding, 
that the administration ander which the abolition was carried, had 
anticipated its own speedy abolition, So auxious were the new- 
fangled and unsteady ministers to get the measure through, that the 
would listen to no proposal that implied delay. In vain the Lords 
Eldon and Wawkecbory urged the expediency of acting in concert 
with those powers who were then actually engaged in the trade; in 
vain was the cabinet forewarned, by Lord St. Vincent, of conse- 
quences now too visible—that France, on the restoration of peace, 
would get complete possession of this traffic; that the humane regu- 
lations by which the trade in our bands had been, to a considerable 
extent, governed, would be totally disregarded by those into whose 
hands it would fall; and that the misery of the middle passage itself 
would be eventua!ly aggravated in a tenfold degree by the rash and 
isolated humanity qt this country. 

It isa marter ot equal regret that, in the treaty with France of 
the 30th May, 1814, by which her West Indian Islands were given 
back to that power, it had rot been made a condition of the restora. 
tion of those colonies, that the slave-trade shou'd immediately, and 
forever, cease on the part of France, and a guarantee extracted for 
the due execution of such a stipulation ; instead of which, ander a 
mistaken liberality, our negociators were satisfied with an additional 
article to the treaty, by which 

“His Most*Cbristian Majesty engages to unite all his efforts to in- 
duce all the powers of Christendom to decree the abolition of the 
slave-trade, so that the said trade shall cease universally, as it shall 
cease definitively, under any circumstances, on the part of the French 
government, in the course of five years.” 

His Most Christian Majesty, owever,in another supplementary 
article tothe Treaty of Paris, of 20th Nov. 1815, again engages 


“to concert, without loss of time. the most effeciual measures for | 


the entire and definitive abolition of a commerce sv odious, aud so 
strongly condemned by the laws of religion and aa ure 3” 
a commerce which be had indeed beiore stigmstized as “repugnant 
to the principles of natural justice, and of the enlightened age in 
which we live.” 

To what extent those “ most effectual measures” of His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. wer carried, and what success 


the other two, this geveral impulse and impatience for breaking the | crowned ‘all bis efforts to wipe off this odious disgrace to the lews 


feiters of the negro. He might be told, and perhaps traly, that great 
pains had indeed been taken, on the one hand, by the kind of peuple 
described in the South Carolina resolution, and, on the other, by 
quite a different cl ss of persons, to excite and keep alive these 
kindly feelings in the people of England in favoar of the slave popu 
lation ; but that the main object of the former ‘party’ was, to raise 
thems Ives into a spurious kind of reputation and importance, and 
the sole object of the other, a mere mercantile specylotion, grounded 


of justice, of religion, and of nature, we have in part shown in a 
former Article ; and we shall now briefly inquire, whether the “ et- 
forts” of bis successor, bis present Sivst Christian Majesty Charles 
X., have been more saccessiul in inducing ail the powers of Christen- 
dom, and, at all events, his own subjects. to abandon so odious a 
commerce, now that TWELVE years instead of Five, bave passed 
away since the signing of ihis solemn compact of May, 1814. We 
shall confine ourselves, for-the present, to the statement of a few 





on the idea that the ruin of our western colonies would promote their 
piersonn! interests in the east.—This foreigner might We told that, to 
effec these objects, the most unfair dnd onjustifiatl means nave been 
resorted to; su@) as that of calling public meetings inthe metropo- 
lis and most of the great towns, at which inflammatory speeches are 
made, loaded with tales of oppression and cruelty, many of them ab- 
solutely false, ethers most grossly exaggerated;—He might be told 
that pamphlets of the same stamp had been got up and distributed 
gratis over the whole country, illustrated with pictures of negroes in 
the act of being whipped, or fetiered in chaius, for the clearer an- 
derstanding of those whose learning extend aot beyoud hierogiyphics 
or picture-language ; and that petitions, ready manuiactured in Lon 

don, had been in thousands sent down to the provinces, tu be sub- 
scribed by all quakers, methodists, and other dissenters of every de- 
nomination—including all that numerous sect who have a f..ncy for 
using the cross as their signature, and other really well-meaving and 
humane persons, who, ou tuo many occasions, are the easy dupes of 


+ the artful and designing. 


Whether charges of the nature we have mentioned be true or false 
we shall not take upon ourselves to affirm; it is certain that such 
have been made, and equally so that they have met witb nothing like 
a satisfactory disprof, or even a solemn contradiction. Of one 
thing, however, we are very sure, namely, that very false impressions 
bave been made on the public mind as to the reat condition of the 
negro slave in the British colonies; and that, if humanity be their 
object, the intemperate and misguided proceedings of our ultra- 
abolitionisis are much better calculated to injure than to meliorate 
the fortanes of the African race. Leaving entirely ont of the ques- 
tion, for the present, the incalculable evils, moral and political, which 
would result from any general convulsion in our slave-population— 
and which disappointed hope is but too likely to stir ap—the very 
expectation, by other nations, (and by the French in particular,) of 
such a catastrophe, has already given an increased appetite to specu- 
lation in the Slave-Trade. In short, it bas been and is their hope und 
expectation to see their own well-stocked colonies rise to prosperity 
on the ruins of ours. Our ultra abolitionists, indeed, argue that the 
enly security for the abolition of the Mave-trade is to be looked for in 
the extinction of slavery itself—and their position would, no ques. 
tion, be undeniable, on the supposition that the extinction of slavery 
vras to be universal and total. But we are sorry to he obliged to say, 
that the absolute abolition of the slave-trade by England alone, and 
even the steps hitherto taken by England with the view of ullimacely 
abolishing the condition of slavery, have, in fect, had, as yet, more 
evil effects than good on the fate ef the African race at large. This 
country has, in truth, offered a premium to other nations to engage 
more actively in the trade, while we are firmly persuaded that, if 
ence the slave-traffic could be put an end to, the mitigation and ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery would follew in al! the colonial possessions 
ef every nation, by an operation at once gradual, safe, and certain; 
nay, that there is no other means from which any such results can be 
rationally expected. 

But how, it may be asked, is this to be effected? Those powers 
with whom we have made sulemn treaties for the extinction of this 
trade, if they do not directly encourage their subjects to violate those 
engagements, take no active steps whatever to prevent them from 
doing so: others refuse absolutely to join in any such treaties; in 

short, to say the least of it, all of them are lukewarm in the matter. 
They all, in fact, pretend to regard our interference as a poliucal 
measure, founded upon self-interest; although it vould be difficult 
indeed to produce even a shadow of argument for the support of 
such a charge. Our abolition of the slave.trade was a mea- 
sure curried through Parliament with the greatest goud faith; 
it was & measure dictated by the purest principles of humanity ; 


‘ ' 


cases of atrocions conduct on the part of the three principal sets of 
| slave-dealers, those of France, Spain and Portugal. The other ma 

| titime nations of Europe have, as we believe, relinquished in good 
| faith all intentions of carrying onthe trade, and every wish of skreen- 
ing their subjects who may be concerned in it from punishment. In- 
deed, with the exception of a very few cases, there is no reason for 
thinking that the subjects of the king of the Netherlands are now 
engaged in this trailic. They have been deterred by pevalties of in- 
creased severity: and the zeal of the officers and crews of the Ne- 
therlands navy has been stimulaied and encouraged, by the govern- 
ment having given up its proportion of the prize mouey to the cap- 
tors. 

The government of the United States is unquestiongbly influenced 
by an honest desire to put an end to the trade; and to accomplish 
this the more effectually, it entered into a negociation with us, in 
which the principle of a mutual right of search was recognized ; but 
the Senate, from some crotchet of jealousy, retused its sanction to a 
treaty, which made the slave-trade piracy. In consequence of this 
‘unhappy refusal, several American vessels, generaily under the 
| Dutch flag, have been slaving on the coast of Africa; one of them, 
, the Bey, was lately seized under that flag, the crew of which, con- 
sisting entirely of Americans, escaped the punishment that, bad the 
American Senate been as wise as the American Cavinet, must have 
awaited them. Their cruizers, bowever, are, We rejoice to kuow and 
say, honestly and actively employed in louking out for offenders 
against the laws. ' 

The New States of Spanish America, interested as all of them had 
|immemorially been in the traffic of slaves, have eagerly disowned 

and prohibited it ‘The abolition of slavery was one of the first acts 

of the Constituent Assembly of Guatimala. It declared pot only that 
{ “every man in the republic is free,” but that n0 une who takes refuge 

under its laws can be a slave; and it positively debars any one who 

carries on the slave-trade from the privileges of a citizen. This law 
| was no sooner promulgated than one hundred slaves from the Hon- 
duras escaped into Guatimala; and these, though demanded back 
by our superintendant, were justly allowed the full protectiou of the 
siatuie which had proclaimed them free. 

The recent conduct of Spain, and of the late Spanish colonies, in 
regard to this matter, has been justly held up by Mr, Canaing as a re- 
proach to the ancient and civilized monarchy of Frapce. The cabi- 
net of Madrid has readily entered into treaties for the abolition of the 
trade, and the voluntary acts of the emancipated colonies fur the ex- 
tinction of slavery have been already mentioned. But the urgent 
and reiterated expostulations of our minister, on the utier ineficiency 
of the existing French law for prohibiting the trade, have hitherto 
proved of little avail. In fact, the years 1824 and 1825 show an in- 
creased activity in the slave-trade under the flag of the lilies; and 
we do not find, in the papers before us any mitigation or diminution 
of those atrocities which, from the first, have been exercised in the 
prosecution of this traffic An earnest wish, aud even a hope, it 
seems, was early expressed by our ambassador, Lord Granville, to 
the Baron de Damas, that the era of the reign of His Most Christian 
Majesty Charles the Teath night be signalized bv some decisive mea- 
sures for the suppression of practices which he (Lord Granville) sta- 
ted to be a scandal tothe flag of France—and no doubt the answer 
was smooth. Jn vain, however, does Mr. Canning, up tu this day, 
direct our ambassador to remonstrate in the strongest terms against 
| the odious practices of the French slave-dealers, the indifference ot 
‘the government, and the inefficiency of its regulations to check 
| ** this disgraceful trafic under the protection of the flag of France ;” 
this traffic which, as he distinetly says, “ disgraces the French nume.” 











fbe French minister is always ready enough with bis assurances, | 


that the French naval officers are stricti, charged with the execution 
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iof the laws, and are zealous in intercepting slave-traders at'sea, and 
in bringing the parties concerned before the tribunals ; but, unhappi- 
ly, these assurances are not supported by facts. We know, on the 
contrary, that the authorities, civil and military, seeing the indiffer- 
euce of the government, have openly, as wellas secretly, lent their 
aid in support of the diplomatically denounced traffic: and we shall 
give one sufficient example. Les Deux Nantais was one ot those nu- 
merous vessels annually fitted out »t Nantes for the African coast.— 
The attention of the French ,overnment was specially drawn to this 
vessel by >ir Charles Staart, in his note to M. de Chateaubriand, ac- 
companied with a description of several other vessels fitting out at 
the very same port for the slave-trade, and terminating in a distinct 
call on the French ministry to take means for preventing the intend- 
ed voyage. M. de Chateaubriand, in reply, gave the usual assurances, 
“ that the government of the King of France did not feel an inte- 
rest less deep than that which was felt by the British government in 
the suppression of this odious traffic, and wonld not neglect any 
means for effecting the object.” 

The ‘ interest,’ however, which the King of France took would 
seem to have been the other way; for; notwithstandiug these assur- 
ces of M de Chateaubriand, the Deux Nantais did perform her Afri- 
can voyage without any molestation, either at home or on the coast, 
until she was boarded by his Britannic Majesty’s ship Primrose, off 
St. Domingo; when she was found to be laden with a cargo of 466 
negroes from the river Sherbro’ aud bound tor Cuba, where she af- 
terwards landed them. ‘The cuse was so glaring, «nd the French go- 
vernment was so pressed upon it by our ambassador, shat an order 
was sent to the Commissary of Marine at Nantz to seize-the vesse} 
on her return from the West Indies On the very day, however, af- 
ter the receipt of this order by the Commissary. the several pilots 
at the mouth of Loire were in possession of a circular, of which the 
folltaving is a copy: ' 

Mahe, \\aster of the ‘Deux \antais.’’ The moment you re- 
ceive this you will steer for the port of Antwerp, whither | intend 
proceeding without delay Pray do not,on an account whatever, 
put into a French port. Give the pilot, who is the bearer of this, 
and who will take you out to sea, a receipt, upon producing which he 
will be paid by me one hundred fraues tor his pilotage. | wish you 
a good voyage. 


” 


(Signed) OGERav.” 
We need scarcely say, that at Autwerp she accordingly turned up, 

laden with a cargo of colonial produce MM. de Damas put forward 
an attempt to justify the local authorities; but the case was found to 
be too strong for bim, and the affair was reluctautly brought betore 
the tribunals; and the ‘ Deux Nadtais’ was finally confiscated. The 
notoriety and the novelty of this proceeding, and ‘ts issue, alarmed 
the worthy people at Nants and still more so the receipt of new or- 
ders addressed to all the ports by the minister of the marine; the 
i result of which was, as stated by Sir Kichard Clayton, (in a letter 
| dated 25th January, 1826,) that 

‘* a temporary stop has been put to every thing in this shameful com- 
merce, and shares in the concern were yesterday endeavoured, from 
'thealarm to be disposed of on the Exchange at 30 and 40 per cent. 
} loss, but without success ” 

| But there was another reason to induce the government to put on 
| the appearance of severity in the case of the Deux Naniais. It 
| seems that public opinon (thawks to the British press and to the per- 
| severing remonstrances of Mr. Canning!) was beginning to declare 
\itself in Paris against the infamous traffic. The merchants and ban- 

kers of that city had already petitioned the legislature against it; 
|they had held up Nantz as the great emporium tor sanctioning @ 

crime which they dectared to be compounded of robbery and mur- 
der; against which the law, they observe, as it now stands, recogni- 
, Ze) but one single offender, namely, the captain of the ship, although 
| his guitt is shared by the ownets, the insurers; the a#dvancers of capi: 
tal, the supercargo, and the seaman. France has also its abolition 
societies, though yet in their infancy, who are scandalized at the 
barefaced proceedings of the dealers of Nantz pei 

“Thirty ships, (says one of them,) belonging to a civilized coun- 

try, have sailed in the niueteenth century from a single port of one 
of the most enlightened nations in the world—a nation which ho- 
nours letters, which admires the sciences and the arts, which publicly 
recognizes and professes the religion of Christ; and these ships have 
sailed, not to communicate to Africa the blessings of civilized lite— 
not to go, guided by the spirit of Jesus Christ, that spirit of mercy 
and peace, and carry to the inhabitants of Africa the good tidings of 
salvation ;—but to bear thither terror and desolation, to foment war 
and carnage, to pollute its shores with the most flagitious crimes, 
and to condemn thousands of innocent victims to the horrors of the 
middle passage, unparalleled in the histery of the miseries of man- 
kind.” 





own deputies, what their real character is. 
“If the pirate is a criminal, an armed robber, often an assass!0 | 
so the man who orders, or shares in such a traile, (for there is ne 
difference between the slave-captain who executes, and the merchait 
who, from his counting house, in cold blood, gives out to his accom: 
plice this execrable mission,) the man thus sharing and thus ordering 
ig also a criminal, an armed robber, often au assassin: he is, more- 


ust be 
, 


a pirate. He does not deserve to be less hated, because i 
more despised. : 

The spirit of commercial avarice, however, though che ed, is 
not easily subdued; and we are therefore not in the least surprized 
that the trade under the French flag should, at the momeut we are 
writing, be as vigorously pursued as ever. If the government man! 
fests, to say the least of it, a frigid indifference on the subject, we 
may be quite sure that the commanders of the few ships of war, os- 
tensibly sent to the coast of Africa for the suppression of the trade 
will imitate the supineness of the ruling power. While these traffick- 
ers are swarming on every part of the coast, few, if any of them 
are captured. The master of one of them, which was boarded by 
one of our cruizers, said he had been visited by a Freneh ship o! 
war before he took on board his cafgo, the commander of which 
only told him to take care he did not fall in with him on his coming ou! 
some ten days afterwards; as, if be did, he should be obliged to cap- 
ture him: a friendly hint which, of course, was not lost upon the 
slave-dealer. Another slave-captain says to his owner 
| * M. La Traite (who commands the Hebe) gave me plainly to un- 
| derstand that he was not ignorant of my voyage, and told me at part- 
ing, ‘Be pradent, and look well about you.’ ”’ 

There appears to be some ground, therefore, for the complaint ol 
| the Baron de Damas, “ that the officers of the navy are disposed te 
do their duty very reluctantly.” But why are they so disposed 1 
The reason is obvious enough—they meet with a degree of discour 
agement from the government aud the civil authorities, which the 
spirits and the hardihood of a seaman can searcely be expected to 
surmount. Yet one Freneh officer at least has honestly done his 
duty. Captain Lachelier detained and sent to Senegal for adjudica- 
tion several French slaving vessels, and among others three that 
were afterwards boarded by the Maidstone; but mark the — — 
| they were all liberated by the court there, and, when shortly after 
wards met by eur Commodore, Bullen, they ‘had already audacious'y 
returned to complete their adventure 

The law, therefore, as it now stands, is either inadequate te the 
' object, or there is a secret understanding that it is not ineant t@ ve 








The slave-dealers of Nantz have also been told, by one of their 


over, as cowardly as he is ferocious : ‘be has not even the eagrage o! 
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. Intruth, it is a mockery of common sense to prociaim 
paps ay be unlawful, and to punish the offender with confiscation 
of the vessel only, while neit er infamy nor corporeal punishment 
attaches to the individual, and while he knows that the profits of one 
successful voyage will more than compensate him for the losses he 
may sustain in two, by the capture of his ships. France objects to 
a mutual right of search, and to the capture of her shi)’s actually 
engaged in the slave trade, because, forsooth, such a concession 
would militate against the honour of her flag—strange notions of 
hooour, that can suffer the French flag not only to protect a trade 
which France has declared to be infamous and illegal, but to give 
security and protection to the wretches of other countries engaged 
in the trade who may choose to display it! France, however, may 
rest assured that even her flag would not be dishonoured in asst ting 
the British flag in the work of extending humanity to the African 

e. 
"hs point of fact.the privileged pirates uader the French flag openly 
declare that they have no fear of being disturbed by the king’s ships. 
Mr. Canning may therefore well say, that‘ the slave-trade is new 
carrying on under the flag of France with scandalous publicity.”’— 
« So little,” says Commodore Bullen, “ do they appear to fear de- 
tection, that the officers of La Sabine voluntarily conducted ours 
over their vessel pointing out the different apartments for the males 
avd females and explaining every circumstance connected with it.’ 

Some notion of the system of atrocities under which this traffic is 
carried on may be collected from the dispatches of Commodore Bul- 
len; but we must observe, that the number of slave-vessels seen and 
visited by our squadron, on a line of coast of more than a thousand 
miles, affords no criterion of the real extent of the trade. Neither 
can we form an idea of the sum of human misery from the cruel- 
ties which are witnessed on those few that are captured ; as is justly 
observed in the Nineteenth Report ef the Directors of the African 
Justitution, ‘‘ there is not more of cruelty, it may fairly be assumed 
in the one vessel which is captured, than iu the hundred which es- 
cape.” In their Twentieth Report they say, 

“ [t 18 stated, under the date of 10th December, from Sierra Le- 
one, that, notwithstanding the activity of Eng!ish cruizers, the coast 
still swarmed with slave-dealers. The Redwing boarded, dariag a 
single cruize, French vessels having on board upwards of three 
thousand slaves ; besides which, she saw many French vessels which 
avoided her. A brig, la Jeune Caroline, had four hundred and fifty 
slaves on board, every one of whom was closely battened below when 
she was boarded. A large French ship, having five hundred slaves 
on board, and carrying twelve guns and sixty men, bound for Mar- 
tinique, was boarded a few days prior to the Redwing’s return to Si- 
erra Leone. She had all her guns clear for action, but offered no re- 
sistance to a visit from the boats of the Redwing. 

“ Three Spanish vessels were captured by the Redwing’s boats be- 
tween the 7th and 11th October, but only one arrived at Sierra Le- 
one by the 10th December. The schooner Teresa was upset on the 
morning of the 19th October, in a tornado, when one hundred and 
eighty-six slaves, three men and one boy belonging to the Redwing, 
and the Spanish«anate, were lost; the remainder, two officers and 
nine seamen belonging to the Redwing, and six slaves, were picked 
wp on pieces of the wreck the next morning: fortunately, fifty slaves 
had been removed to another vessel the day before, and have since 
arrived at Sierra Leone. It is observed, that the captures of the last 
six months equal any other in a similar space of ‘ime which can be 
named, fourteen vessels having been captured, making a total of 
1,690 tons, and carrying about 4,000 human beings. It is stated 
that the Maidstone boarded, amongst many other French vessels, a 
corvette fully armed and manned, which originally had 1.000 slaves 
en board. 3 

“ On the whote, it appears that the slave-irnde has increased during 














man of a coffin-warehouse ; but in spite of all his efforts, he found it 
impossible to be heartily melancholy. And one of the reasons was 
this—the house, which was most commodieus and in excellent re- 
{ pair, was situate ona verdant bank that descended by a graceful 
| slope down to the edge of a beautiful and Spacious lake —all around 
were thriving plantations, shrubberies, gravelled walks, flower-plots, 
rustic seats with recesses in the grotto style; for the late proprietor, 
who was a kind of humourist, had taken to horticulture in his latter 
years, and in pursuance of that elderly propensity, had reudered 
the grounds of Mount-Sandford a model of taste and neatness. On 
the opposite side of the lake, distant about two miles, stood the 
princely residence of Lord Barryborough, Castle-Barry, flanked and 
backed as far as the eye could reach with stately plantations, which, 
seen from the dining-parlour of Mount-Sandford, produced the ef- 
fect of an interminable grove :—so that when the Captain, after a 
day passed in traversing his grounds, and exploring his wine-cella:, 
aud rummaging here aud there to ascertain the extent of his late 
acqusitions, sat down in tne evening at the bow-window of the said 
dining-parlour, with a bottle of his favourite beverage at his elbow, 
and looking out upon the scene, saw the rich verdure of the opposite 
shore, and the western sun illuminating the waters, and the waters 
themselves so tranquil as not to give a sign of motion to the little 
pleasure-hoat (it hid also passed under the will) which lay at an- 
chor there before him, the Captain, being no poet, did not stop to 
contemplate the inveni-porium resemblance of his own case to that 
of the last named object, but he fell into a reverie, which, if audi- 
bly expressed and taken down by areporter from the London pa- 
pers, would run as follows:—“I certainly am one of the luckiest 
fellows that ever lived. Only ten days ago, and what had | ?—a few 
miserable shilliags per day, and the horrors of everlasting economy 
before me—but now here! am. I! wonder Larkins never mentioned 
this lake. It’s positively the most beautiful thing | ever saw. A 
clear fourteen hundred a year regularly paid, and all of it let, i find, 
on short leases and at the lowest rents. [’ll make no sudden chan- 
ges, but—that little boat | think a very pleasing object—{ must give 
it a flag with the Sandford arms on it—But the thing can clearly be 
brought up to what Larkins said. The neighbourhood too is charm- 
ing, and all my new friends so attentive and hospitable. I like Lord 
Barryborough of all things [dine with him to-morrow; with Sir 
Gilbert Bradshaw the next day, and the next with Colone) Hethering- 
tou, and so on for a week to come—How different from bivouaquing 
in the Peninsula! I suppose Lord B. has some anmarried dauagh- 
ters—there certainly was something marked in his manner to me— 
but to-motrow will tell. Ill have him of course at my first let-off— 
how very agreeable it is to be thinkiug of all these pleasant things.”’ 
Chus meditated the Captain in the first delicious ecstacy of sudden 
ownership; and although his judgment told him that it was the most 
considerate thing imagininable in his departed relative, to have made 
his farewell bow to the world at so opportune a moment, still, for 
the reasons that appear in the above reverie, he found it utterly im- 
practicable to co-operate with the crape ou his hat, im the act of 
cordial mourning for his loss. 

Six weeks had now elapsed, during which the Captain had been 
duly entertained by the neighbouring gentry, and had given his own 
first let-off He had also become a magistrate of the county.— 
These had all been matters.of course ; but certain appearances now 
sprang up which struck him as singularly mysterious, and therefore 
deman«ing his most serious attention He was sitting alone after 
dinner at the bow-window (now his favourite position), when he ob- 
served more smoke than usual ascending from the chimneys of Cas 
tle-Bariy ; and a little while after, a succession of chuises, gigs, and 
jaunting-cars winding through the demesne, led him to infer that the 
work of roasting and boiling must be going on within on rather ao 
€atended seale. The thing made scarcely an impression on him. 





the last year; and that, ndlwithstanding the number of prizes ta-\ The idea just barely crossed his mind, that ‘as he was still a stran- 


ken, it continues to rage with unabated fury; and that the coast, with 
the exception of the British settlements and their immediate neighbour - 
hoods, is in a worse condition than it has been for years past; that the 
Spaniards and Brasilians carry their profligacy as far as ever; whist 
the French have become the slave carriers of the Antilles.” 

The Maidstone, in one month, between 17th June, and 15th July, 
1825, in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, boarded seventeen slave- 
vessels, ten of them under French colours, and seven of which were 
about to take on board 3,000 human beings. In September follow- 
ing, there were eight vessels under French colours in the River Bon- 
uy. In September, 1825, Commodore Bullen boarded the Orphie of 
Nantz, 377 tons burthen, five days from the old Calabar river, bound 
to Martinique, with a cargo of 698 slaves, originally 700, two having 
died since leaving the river. 

“The state (he says) io which my lieutenant found the miserable 
ebjects of their brutal traffic, is truly revolting to the feelings of hu- 
man nature: the whole of the men (550 in number) were heavily 
chained in couples; some round the-ankles and arms, and many by 
the necks ; the whole of whom he set at liberty, and suffered them, 
during the search, to inhale the fresh ait; the confined:and putrid 
air issuing from the slave deck, a height of scarcely three feet, was 
So strong as almost to deter wy lieutenant from.exploring it; but con- 
sidering it his duty, and my orders to search every part of her as 
minutely as possible, that | might be the better enabled to particular- 
ize to their Lordships every cireumstacce respecting her, he did so, 
and found her as before described. My instructions: positively for- 
bidding my interference with French vessels, other than as before 
mentioned, it was with reluctant regret, I allowed the master to tri- 
umph in his villainy, bv suffering him to proceed on his execrable 
and inhuman voyage.— Parliamentary Papers, Class B. p. 133. 

Our Commodore speaks of a whole horde of French slave-ships in 
the Gallinas; he gives a list of thirteen that were boarded in the 
Course of a month;. nay, he states that, in September, 1825, Lieu- 
tenant Griffin. whoin he had dispatched in the two pinnaces and cut- 
ter, in the short space of two days boarded no less than eighteen 
vessels, engaged im the traffic, thirteen of which were French,— 
HBhaiy- respect,” says the Commodore, “ to what an alarming ex- 
a the slave trade is prosecuted, onthis coast, under the flag of the 
en nation, there are, in that river alone, 2,007 tons of shipping, 
tio et and 35 guns, under that fiag, employed in the specula- 

0 of human flesh.” Well might Mr. Canning affirm, that “ the 
etn of France on this subjeet are neither efficient in themselves, 

ven in the heart cf her dominions, nor can it be believed that they 
‘are acted upon with integrity ” . 

[To be Continued. } 


IRISH PORTRAITS. 
[ Continued. ] 

Before a week had elapsed, Captain Sandford was. in peaceable 
ete of the lands of Drunmarone, and the family mansion, 
Mount Sandford; aud ae lueky accidents will sometimes. like mis- 
fortunes, follow close upon each other’s heels, ho bad the further 
£'atification of f nding that by a will made some years before, his 
gronecuttor had bequeathed all the househeli appendages, plate, 
urolture, library, wine- 

ort still remained, w 
the time of his deceas 
estate 
af th 


of his pase shonld be entitled te the possession of the 
The Captain took this as a personal compliment on the part 
w lue festator, aud iu reform on a black coat, and mounted a 
¥'Ne-on his bat, and trie@ occasionally to ladk as 


ger in the county, he might as well have been invited’’—~and there 
the matter rested. The next day, however, no sooner had he taken 
his after-dinner position, than there was to be seen the smoke again 
emerging in massive volumes, and vehicles as numerous as on the 
preceding day advancing towards the castie. For two days more 
the same appearances were regularly renewed. Upon the last of 
them, the Captain, not knowing exactly what do think of the whole 
proceeding, aud to confess the truth, a little piqued at the continued 
omission of himself, reconnoitred the guests as they dreve up, thro’ 
a pocket telescope that he had used in the Peninsular war, and by 
the aid of its magnifying qualities, satisfied his eye that one of the 
gigs, and three if not four of the jaunting-cars, belonged to persons 
of far less property, consideration, and so forth, in the county, than 
himself. His pride was now really touched; and had he been a 
married man, | am certain that he would have thus addressed Mrs. 
Sandford. “* Between you and me, love, | positively do think there's 
something strange, if not marked in this. Here is Lord Barrybo- 
rough giving a round of entertainments—he knows that I can see it 
all from where! sit. Day after day he invites several. J can distin- 
guish three or fowr, but k am certain there are more, of—I say it 
without vanity, infivitely less claims to that sort of attention thao 
myself. And yet—I really begin to think there must be something 
more than casual in the omission. And now | recollect, I scarcely 
noticed it before, but certainly it did strike me that though he was 
extremely civil and all that, both iu his own house and the day he 
dined with me, still there was somehow, in his whole manner, a sort 
of akind of a want of that perfect, or what 1 would call brother- 
officerly frankness and friendship of tone, with which he treated his 
other guests. And I must also say—-it may be a misconception—but 
now that | turn the matter over in my mind, I unquestionably do 
feel that with respect to all the other leading persons here, there has 
been from the first great politeness to be sure, and offers of agricul- 
tural advice and so forth, but aparticular kind of almost undefina- 
ble standoflishness which | am utterly at a loss to comprehend — 
There positively must be something in the beck-ground that I de not 
see—but I shall keep a sharp look-out; and as there is fortunately 
to be a meeting of the magistrates to-morrow on that new-line-of- 
road affair, I shall make a point of attending, and may, perhaps, 
succeed in ascertaining what itis.” The Captain not having a Mrs. 
S. to say this to, said it to himself, and posted off the next merning 
lto the county-town to commence his plan ef observations. The 
| new line of road being a favourite project of Lord B’s, there was a 


i» ‘ . . 
| full attendance of magistrates to help it on; and the Captain wateh- 


i 


| ed them as keenly and closely as if they were an enemy's advanced 
| picquet on the right bank of the Ebro. Upon his return bome the 





| following memoranda were distinctly legible on the tablets of his | 


| brain. 





Lord B. bad given him a shake of the hand--but a shake, | heing an enemy to the Protestant cause.’ 
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joy of anticipated triumph. Once or twice as the parting squeeze 
was passing, the Captain thought he could catch the sound of his 
lordship’s voice articulating something about ,‘‘ not being later than 
half-past six,” but of which he was not positive. His brother ma- 
gistrates were all as civil as could be, but none of them had asked 
him to turn his horse’s head in the direction of their houses. The 
Captain, pondering upon all this, became more and more satisfied, 
that there was a certain reserve aforethought in their manner to- 
wards him, and was considering and reconsidering in what possible 
way he could have :endered himself the object of their distrust and 
dislike, when he was a.reeably interrupted by the arrival of a letter 
from his friend Ned \.arkins. It was dated from Dublin. and briefly 
stated that the Latitat affair had been settled, that the writer did net 
forget his Christmas assignation, but that in the mean time, having 
an unexpected occasion to pass through the county of , he could 
not resist the opportunity of looking in for a day or two at Mount- 
Sandford, and would accordingly have his legs under the Captain’s 
mahogany ou the thirdday atter the date of the letter—a post- 
script hinted that the writer had a mortal aversion to stylish fare, 
and liked nothing so wellas a corned leg of pork. . 

Larkins arrived at the appointed time. The dinner-cloth was no 
sooner removed, and the friends seated tefe-a-tele at the bow-window, 
then the Captain proceeded to put Larkins ia possession of the ex- 
act predicament of fecling in which he found himself Larkins lis- 
tened to the details, and the Captain’s reasoning upon them, with 
unusual gravity of countenance and continuity of attention, so as 
evidently to show that he looked upon the entire matter in a still 
more serious point of view than his friend had dove. ‘I can see,. 
my dear friend,” said the Captain in conclusion, ‘that the whole bu- 
sincss strikes you precisely as it does myself. The question there- 
fore is, what line of couduct | am called upon to pursue.”— My 
opinion,” replied Larkins, “is shortly this Every body knows that 
my friend over the water there—for he and I—he hadn’t the title 
then—fought a duel five and twenty years ago upon a slighter mat- 
ter than this, and we are sworn brothers ever since—but as I was 
saying, every one knews that he has the county under his thumb; 
and that not one of the lads about here, | know them them well, ven- 
tures so much as to set his kitchen-clock except by his repeater; so 
that, if any thing like a run be intended against you, and to tell you 
my honest opinion, it has very much that ugly sort of look, Lord 
Barryboréugh must be at the bottom or the top of it. Now, this be- 
ing the case, if the question was put to me when | and Old Ireland 
were some twenty or thirty years younger, here is, to a word, the 
kind of answer i’d havegiven. Bidding you leave the whole matter 
to me, I’d just throw myself into that little boat | see there, and pad- 
die myself across to his hall-door, and send up a civil message that 
| had a word for his private ear that couldn’s be postponed—and, 
when we came together, the sum and subsiance of my discourse 
would be, thathe oust either satisfy your wounded feelings by a full 
and immediate explanation, or else have the matier amicably settled 
on the turf before breakfast-hour to-morrow morning But, wy dear 
Captain, though not yet an old man, f have lived to see strange 
changes and modern notions springing up, 48 I believe 1 mentioned 
to you when we last met ;- and, amoggst other things a sort of preju- 
dice against powder and ball, that our forefathers never dreamt of. 
Such, therefore, being the case. instead of troubling your boat for 
the present, L’il just sit where Lam, and take share of another bottle 
of this fine old Port—(it reminds me of the last bottle the poor old- 
Duke of Leinster had)—and to-morrow, afier breakfast, I'll take a 
quiet ride aerogs the country to my friend Mick Evans. You can’t 
have met him for on coming along I heard that he has been laid 
up with the gout sinee you came here: but though he has now retir- 
ed from eountp palitics, he still knows all the pres and eons of the 
county, as Well or better than any other man in Christendom : there. 
fore make your miad easy He and I are of the same good old 
school, and neither of us bas a thought that’s not at the other’s ser- 
vice. So just put itdown as settled, that before this time to-morrow 
we'll have got at the secret of al! this business. In the mean time, 
here’s Old Ireland as she was when | first knew her!” 

Nearly an hour beyond the usual dinner-hour had elapsed the next 
day betore Larkins returned. ‘ Well, Captain,” said he, dismount- 
ing, “l have not kept you waiting for nothing. I have got a fast 
hold of the beginning and middle of this business: how the ending 
is to be, will depend on yourself. But the thing is not to be told in 
a breath ; and, besides, to tell you the honest truth, fromthe time I 
got up into the keen air upon the hill over there, | have been able to 
think of nothing but that other corned leg of pork you promised me 
to-day.’’ They sat down to dinner. “ By the way,” said Larkins 
‘did | never tell you the poor old Duke of Leinster’s joke about me 
and this dish; but first, Captain, just give me another slice, and as 
near the knuckle as you please. It’s ia glorious order to-day, and 
the salt completely through it. Why, we were all dining at Carton 
after a hard day’s hunt with the Kildare hounds, and not a thing 
that I could see upon the table but French bedevilments and forced- 
meat bullets, and pigeons’ heads.peeping out from under pie-crusts; 
so | gave my head a turn—so—towards the side-table, just as natu- 
rally, 1 suppose, as a horse that’s expecting his eats. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, Ned,’ says the Duke, who knew what | was at,—‘ the corn- 
ed leg of pork is coming.’ ‘My dear Ned,’ says Denis Bowes Daly 
who sat between us. ‘I never knew you liked a corned leg of pork.’ 
‘ Like it!’ says the Duke, in that honest, hearty, familiar way he had, 
‘the moment be sees it, he neighs al it ;’ andso it was, whenever 1 
dined with him at Carton or Leinster House, as many a time I did, 
noe matter who was there, the honest friendly soul was sure to come 
up to me, and, ‘ Ned,’ he would say in a whisper, ‘ the corned leg of 
pork will be on the side table for you.” But come, Captain, now that 
I have had my oats, suppose we get our legs snugly across under the 
little round table at the window. there. Come, this is just the thing. 

And vow—but first, while I think of it, let us fill to the memory of 
the old Duke of Leinster. Here he goes, my poor fellow! and a 
pleasant time to him wherever he is, for a better hrishman pever 
breathed ; and, as his old butler said of him the night he died, ‘If Ne 
has wot met with a hearty welcome in heaven, they must be mighty 
particular about their company there.’ And now, my dear Captain 
to the business. | have been closeted for three hours with Mick 
Evans, and find the thing to be pretty much as you suspected— 
Theve is, he tells us, a feeling, and a pretty strong one, against you 
in this part of the county. What the devil, says I, can the Captain 
have said or done tothem? ‘The fact is,’ says he, ‘Captain Sand: 
ford has now been here for six weeks, and bas never yet declared 
his politics; or, to speak more plainly, he is strongly suspected ot 
The Captain, says I, nev: 








‘how different from the eordial vehement knuckle-bruising grasp with jer gave me a hint of that. ‘It’s the general suspicion, however,’ 


| which he greeted the others. . Then both before and after the busi- 
) ness of the day was despatched, there seemed no end to. his lord- 
ship’s confidential communications with them. Me would take 


sometimes one, sometimes twoor three apart, and’ produce a letter | 


from his side-pocket, and appear to ask (heir advice upon its con- 
tents, and draw forth another, prebabix the sketch of a reply, and 
hear them delives theie egiaiens upon it in animated whispers. In 


)Phe subject-matter, whacever it was, must have been important and 
interesting; foraé the clase of every confereuce, the eves of the 





says he, ‘and, among the proofs of it, they tell me that he only hal! 
filled his giass when the Glorious Memory was given at Lord Barry- 
borough's ; that he didn’t propose a single loyal toast at his own fa- 
ble; and that he, more than once, has spoken of the expense of the 
new line of road very much like a person of dasgereus principles.” 
As to the Glorious Memory and new line of road, says I, can say 
nothing: bnt this | know, that f dined; fefea-tete, with bin yester- 


»-cellar, im which some dozens of prime old | this way, every tangistvate on the beneh except himself had been ad- | day, and the very first toast. he made me Gil to waz, ‘ The King, God 
ith the nenal efceferas, to such person as at} mitted te one er more private confabs, during which about a dozen | bless him!’ and he protgviy gare i} on the eccasion Ispeak of. ‘ But 
| manuscripts and three newspapers had been produced and discussed. | my dear Ned,’ says be, xing that ferrety old eye of his upon me, 


|‘ are you now telearn for the fest time, that thal is oot what is meant 


j by foyalty im this-county ? 


I see what you are at, says J, go on, ~ 


gfave as (it fore-| parties either flasheg with indignation, or clistened as if with @e:' And tien,’ says Ne, ‘you seem not fo krrow the preseat Condition @ 
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-Other projects also were suggested and dismissed; and their great 


the county—I mean witi a view to the next election.’ I know, says 
I, that the present members, Lord Barryborough’s brother and ne- 
phew, walk over the course. ‘ They probably will, says he: ‘but’— 
now, my dear Captain we're on honour here, and not a syllable of 
this is to be breathed for the present—‘ but,’ says he, ‘there may be 
an attempt made to disturb the county. It was ny discovered a 
few days ago, though the mine has been secretly working for the last 
year. You know Sir Hector Stewart.’ Right well, says 1; and a 
keen lad he is. I believe he’s three-quarters Scotch for carrying a 
point, whether he has to work above or below ground. ‘And you 
have probably heard,’ says Mick, that he has been lending consider- 
able sums upon mortgage security in this county!’ About eight 
thousand pounds, says:I, at five per cent. ‘More than double that,’ 
says he; ‘and at the interest you mention; but—and this is the se- 
cret that has just come out—for every thousand pounds advanced- 
he has the borrowers privately pledged to be forthcoming when call, 
ed upon, atany time during the continuance of the debt, with at 
least one hundred votes: so that, in fact, if there was to be an elec- 
tion to-morrow, he would have the nomination of the two members. 
And hence all this unusual bustle at Castle-Barry, where Lord B—— 
and his friends are employed for several hours every day making 
fresh freeholders as fast as they can sign the leases, and engaged in 
evening consultations upon the various plans to be adopted for secu- 
ring the county in his family. If the old Dowager Lady Barryboro’ 
would only come down with about ten thousand pounds at four per 
cent., one half of Sir 'Hector’s interest might be bought up and the 
matter seitled; but she has quarrelled with her son, and refuses to 
advance a shilling.’ And in all these consultations, says I, was no- 
thing quietly thrown out about either of the sitting members giving 
Sir Hector an opportunity, one of these fine mornings, of brushing 
the dew off the daisies in the nearest convenient field? You and |, 
Mick, remember the day when many a better man had to measure 
his length upon a cabin door for a smaller matter than disturbing a 
county. ‘It was proposed,’ says he, “ but after full debate it was 
considered, under all the circumstances, to be too strong a measure 


plan now is to increase their interest by the creation of new freeholds 
to such an extent as may deter Sir Hector from any attempt to open 
the county.’ Well, my dear Mick, says I, all this, to be sure, is very 
curious and interesting ; but what I don’t exactly see is, how it can 
affect my friend Captain Sandford’s reception among them. He isnot 
suspected, is he, of being in Sir Hector’s plot? ‘No. no,’ says he, 
‘by no means; but, upon looking into the state of his property, they 
have discovered that he hss not so much as a forty-shilling freeholder 
upon it:’ so that the upshot of the business, my dear Captain, is 
shortly this,—your politics are suspected, and your estate has been 
s0 mismanaged that you have no manner of weight or influence in 
.the county ; and this is the secret of all this coolness towards you.”’ 
{ To be continued. } 





JMiecelianeous Articles. 


French Renegadoes —Recollegtions of Greece, during the cam- 
paign of 1825, have recently been published at Paris. They are 
tten by M. Lauvergne, and contain historical and biographical 
tches of Ibrahim, Khourchid, Seve, Mari, and the other Generals 

of the Turkish army in the Morea.—Mari, originally a Corsican, 
cails himself Bekir-Aga. He.is smal) in statute; his compiexion is 
yellow; his eyes, blue and piercing, vibrate, when he looks at any 
one, like the balance wheel of a watch. In the first instance he 
warmly espoused the cause of the Greeks; but he says that their in- 
gratitude induced him to abandon them. He was eaptain of infan- 
try under Buonaparte, possesses notes of his former campaigns, and 
is now engaged iu writing an account of the expedition of which he 
forms a part. One of the instructors of Ibrahim’s army, he has 
translated into the Turkish language, L’Ecole du Soldat. But he 
professes singular scruples; he refuses himself to draw a trigger 
against the Eastern Christians; although he teaches the Arabs to do 
so! He declares also that if he would have renounced his religion, 
the Pacha would have made hima Bey. This, however, does not 
prevent him from being jealous of the elevation of Seve to that dig- 
nity. Seve, otherwise Soliman Bey, is above the middle size; his 
head is large, his figure stout, his eyes are blue and piercing. He 
wears enormous mustachios, which he is continually curling. He 
speaks French remarkably well; not being at ail deficient in the su- 
perficial erddition so useful in the world; but the tone and manners 
of a grenadier never quithim. His style is peculiar to himself; the 
elegant, the devout, the indecent, the abominable, always mingle in 
his conversation, even when he is in the most polished society. He 
is the son of a miller of Lyons, on whom he has settled a pension of 
two thousand francs, In 1815, he was the captain of a squadron of 
cavalry, was decorated with several orders, and was one of General 
Grouchy’s Aides-de-camp at the battle of Waterloo. Apprehenosive 
of annoyance on the restoration of the Bourbons, he embarked for 
Egyp:, aud entered Alexandria with an old black coat and twenty- 
seven francs, composing all his fortune. The Pacha wishing to see 
him, told him that he had no occasivn for him, but that he would al- 
low him twenty piastres a day to live upon. Soon after he made him 
a kind of spy ; then, the first instractor of his army. Finally, he of- 
fered to raise him tothe dignity of Bey, if he would renounce his re- 
ligion. Seve listened very philosophically to the persuasions of the 
Pacha. “Preserve,” said the latter, “‘ in your mind the idea of God, 
such as you understand him; and to-morrow announce to the head 
of our Church your intention of becoming a Mussulman.”” Then, 
smiling, he ndded, “ As for the ceremony, that shall all take place 
between you and me.”’ Whether he eluded circumcision, or it was 
performed privately by the Pacha, Seve assumed the turban ; but he 


received from the treasury. Actors and singers at that period, in- 


Davis, a bookseiler’s in Great Russell-street ; Bransbey, a. hatter’s, 









nocent murders, and perpetrating divers, melancholy suicides. _Duel- 
ling is now the favourite topic, and thas we have all the letters in the 
alphabet occasionally pitted against ea¢h other in mortal combat, 
on Wimbledon Common, Hampstead Heath, Blackheath, or some 
other convenient situation. The following paragraph, which appear- 
ed in an Evening Paper, on Friday, we believe to be a pleasing fic- 
tion, which realized to the author exactly one shilling:—‘‘ A duel 
was fought on Thursday morning, on Putney-heath, between Lieut 
P—t—y and Mr. O—sb—ne. The dispute occurred at one of the 
* Hells” in St. James’s, over the gaming table, when some warm lan- 
guage took place, which led to the meeting. The ground was meas- 
ure, and adjustment proving fruitless, both fired, and Lieutenant P. 
fell, severely wounded in the groin; the surgeon who attended in the 
course of the day pronounced him out of danger.” 


Theatrical Recollections. —The charge to a performer for the house 
oa his benefit, was, in Mr. Garrick’s time, 60/,; the charge now at 
both winter theatres, is upwards of 200/. The highest weekly salary 
was then twelve pounds, which was the sum the inimitable Garrick 


stead of riding in their own carriages, walked on foot, and many of 
them followed trades and professions. Packer was a sadler, in Vigo- 
lane, near Burlington-gardens; Parsons and Button, landscape pain- 
ters; Aicken kept a hosier’s shop in York-street, Covent-garden ; 


in Shire-lane; Mrs. Pritchard, the Mrs. Siddon’s of her day, a mas- 
querade warehouse ; John and Robert Palmer, inthe morning in the 
early part of their lives, went round the town to paste up the posting 
bills, and the former was, in the evening, a favourite performer, and 
so general an actor, that he is said to have studied more MS. parts 
during his theatrical life, than would have loaded a cart drawn by 
two horses; Dibden was one of the carpenters of the house; and the 
laugh-provoking ‘Tom Weston was, to the day of his death, one of the 
turnspits in the Royal kitchen at St. James’s. The theatres at the 
above period were of so moderate a size, that every part of the au- 
dience could distinctly hear and see. Mr. Garrick frequently asked 
his treasurer Johnson (who was, by the by, the best Gibby, in the 
Wonder, that -ver appeared on the stage. and the only character he 
ever played,) if the receipts of the house amounted to “ three figures,” 
meaning 1001. ; yet with such moderate returns the theatres flourish- 
ed and the proprietors realized ample fortunes. 

A gardener at Plymouth recently complained to the Mayor, that a 
hound belonging to Mr. Coram, of Kinterbury-street, had invaded 
his premises, and killed two pigs. his property. He said, he could 
produce a woman to prove that the dog had entered the piggery, but 
he afterwards observed that the woman could not say the mischief 
had been actually done by this canine Moloch, but she had seen him 
lurking about the premises, and shortly after heard the pigs squeak 
out ‘murder!’ The Mayor seemed much amazed by this anec- 
dote of swinish loquacity, and he was moreover greatly flattered 
when the compiainant subsequently remarked, that “ when he had 
left the pigs, a short time before the ‘ murder,’ they were ‘ as wellin 
health as his Worship!” 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Dear delightful Windsor! { love thy towers and terraces, thy se- 
cret recesses and sylvan scenery. I love to revisit thee after stem- 
ming the storm of a turbulent world. Thou ancient castle of Eng- 


land’s kings! how my heart beats within me when I see the national 
banner floating above thee, and waving gaily in the wind. 
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Whittaker. 

Several of our most judicious critics bave made honourable men. 
tion of Mr. Stewart for his able Continuation of Goldsmith's History 
of England, his improved edition of Cornelius ‘epos, and his excei- 
lent and conclusive Dissertation on the Sublime Poems of the Son of 
Fingal; it was, therefore, with no ordinary expectations, that we 
tovk up this History of Scotland, and we are happy to say, that those 
expectations have deen in every respect gratified. 

“ The exercises he has endeavoured to make so clear and distingt 
that the young student will have no difficulty in finding a precise an. 
swer to every question; and so copious, as to affix his attention on 
every event and circumstance which it is important to remember.” 

The arrangement is, in our opinion, altogether admirable ; indeed 
we have rarely met with a work so completely fitted either for the 
school-room, or the private student. Mr. Stewart's characters of 
James the First, andthe unfortunate Mary witli afford our reade;s 
ample opportunity to form an opinion of bis style:— 

“ Historians and poets delight to dwell on this reign as the most 
splendid in the annals of Scotland. His early and long-protracted 
captivity, his extraordinary accomplishments, his love celebrated in 
his own beautiful verses, his conjugal happiness, and the self-deyo- 
tion of bis lovely queen at his death, give to the history.of this amia- 
ble but ill-fated king, an air of tender romance. In every personal 
and mental acquirement he excelled all his contemporaries. Though 
rather below the middle stature, he possessed wonderful strength and 
activity of body; and in all the graceful and manly exercises he was 
nearly unrivailed. In music he displayed the-taste and skill of a 
master; and many of our most enchanting national airs are said to 
be of his composition. He was the father of Scottish poetry; and 
the interest witi: which, notwithstanding their antiquated diction, we 
still read The King’s Quair and Christ Kirk on the ) sang is the most 
unequivocal tribute to his poetical genius. But it is his enlarged and 
liberal policy, and his enlightened regard for the welfare of his peo. 
ple, that chiefly command our admiration and esteem. ¢ Nappy!’ 
says one historian, ‘ had he reigned in a kingdom more civilized; his 
love of peace, justice and elegance, would have rendered his schemes 
successful; and, instead of perishing because he had attempted too 
much, a grateful people would haye applauded and seconded his 
efforts to reform and improve them.’ ‘Happy!’ says another, ‘had 
he lived to execute strictly the laws which he had wisely enacted for 
the general good of a wretched people.’ ” 

There is much skill and pathos in the following delineation, which 
will perhaps enable the reader to form a more correct judgment of 
the merits ef the work, than any other we could have selected :— 

“ Amidst the political and religious prejudices of contemporary 
historians, we look in vain for Mary’s real character. By one party 
she is depicted as a monster of vice; by another, as a perfect model 
of virtue. But both her friends and enemies concur in ascribing to 
her those personal charms, and those elegant accomplishments, which 
combined to render her the most lovely and fascinating of women. 
Her exquisite beauty of countenance was equalled by the perfect sym- 
metry of her form. Her hair was black; ber eyes a dark gray; her 
complexion fine; her arms and hands remarkably delicate, both in 
shape and colour. Her stature rose to the majestic. She danced, 
she walked, and rode with equal grace. Her taste for music was 
just; and she both sung and played upon the Inte with uncommon 
skill. The impression which these accomplishments made on every 
heart was aided by the sprightliness of her temper, the graceful dig- 
nity of her manner, and her polite and insinuating address. he de- 











Whatever way you approach Windsor, the castle appears uncem- 
monly sublime. If by Staines, and along the river side, you are de- 
lighted with occasional glimpses of the towers. If by the long walk, 
nothing can exceed the enchantment of the scene. lt breaks upon! 
you when you attaiz the summit of the hill. When the weather fs | 
fine, the whiteness of the wails is singularly pleasing. By Datchet, 
the view is indescribable, and near Eton, it is even superior. 

By Eton you have a varied view of the castle for miles: the new 
octagon tower is pre-eminent in every direction. 

I ask those who waste so much of their wealth abroad, in visiting 
castles on the Rhine, and sceves in Switzerland, if any thing can 
equal the view (from this road) of the castles of the kings of their 
native land? If the morning is fine, and the air a little hazy, it has 
a singularly mystical appearance. 

One of the grandest ideas that ever entered the mind of man, was 
that of erecting the great portal directly commanding the Long Walk. 
Indeed it was ‘ a consummation devoutly to be wished ;’ its want was 
obvious to all. Let the stranger stand a few yards within the arch, 
and then look through it up the Long Walk: delight must be the in- 
variable result. It certainly is a noble avenue; how pleasing to see 
a vista of such lofty trees, so regular, romantic, and grand! What 
will it appear when completed ? 

The new erections are in the same style as the old. 
gretted that the stones are not larger. 
massy grandeur one could wish. Small flints are inserted between 
the stones in the ancient style This certainly derogates from the 
dignity of a buildings but it wil! be highly gratifying to those who 
have looked so long on Gothic structures that they cannot admire 
any other; these gentlemen mortally abhor all innovation; perhaps 
it resulted from the modesty of the architect. 

The round tower is to be elevated. This is a beautiful retreat for 
all lovers of nature. With a few oranges in my pocket, I have here 
passed many a sunny hour. How pretty the turf and shrubs look 
round the foundation ! but who can describe the prospect from the 
top? Amore enchanting natural panorama never existed. Den- 
ham and Pope have immortalized the scene; but Denham and Pope 
are no more. The latter, it seems, has not ceased to be the ohject 
of calumny with the small poets of the age; they will not even let 


It may be re- 
The towers have not that 





assured M. Lauvergne that it was a false apostacy, and that he had 
not ceased to bea Christian. Ibrahim, himself, is under the middle 
size; his corpulence threatens to become enormous; his motions 
are almost grotesque. He has a small face, with lively and even 
pleasing gray eyes; his complexion is ruddy and freckled, and he 
is always laughing ; his age is 37. Nothingin his appearance indi- 
cates a superior character, or remarkable qualities. He is said to 
be ferocious and cruel; but those dispositions do not show themselves 
in his physiognomy. He is subject to an intermittent cerebral disor- 
der, the effects of which manifest themselves in convulsive movements 
and loud and jerking intonations of voice. 


to Switzerland, says a traveller, even a solitary female will always 
be perfectly safe throughout the whole country, and in the wildest 
and most lonely parts of the Alps, by trusting to the native guides, 
upon whose fidelity and honesty the most perfect reliance can be 
placed. There is a Swiss Lady, of high character and respectabili- 
ty, who every summer mounts her mule, and, without any servant of 
her own, makes a new tour, always varying the route among the 
mountains, to indulge her passion for botany. No injury, insult, or 
impertinence, has she ever met with, nor will any be offered to the 
most unprotected stranger. Robbery and murder are wholly un- 
known, though there is no country in the world that affords equal fa- 
cilities for their perpetration. 


Manufacturing Duels.—The daily papers are constantly imposed 
upon by what is called the “ press gang,”’ who make a livelihood by 
the happy exertionof their inventive faculties—committing many in- 


him rest in his grave; Oh, the ‘ edium in longum jacens’ of these 
* vates irritabiles.’ It is hereditary. 

There is one more object of attraction here it would be baseness 
po to notice—the Princess Charlotte’s monument. Indeed, it is 
| peerless, and beyond all praise. The simple unaffected figure of the 
| Princess is exquisitely beautiful. The fairy being of a better world, 
she seems ascending from the earth, while her former mansion of 
clay lies tenantless below. The latter is a singular figure, and ap- 
pears to have died in agony; the hip is too much elevated ; it is dis- 
torted, and gives pain to the mind of the spectator. The body is’ 
covered with a shroud; no part of it is visible except the little deli- 
cate hand, which hangs lower than the drapery. So fine is the mate- 
rial which seems to be thrown over the corpse, that you fancy you 
perceive the features of the face—it has a singular effect. 

Some female mourners, covered with drapery, kneel around the 
bier: they bear the mark of a master hand; the one on the right of 
the spectator is inimitable: it isenough to say they scem to live. The 
whole is placed ina recess lighted with windows of stained glass, 
whose delicate tints, falling on the snowy marble, give it a pleasing 
softness of expression, and render the scene solemn and sublime. 

MonrTacue. 


JAMES L—MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The History of Scotland, from the Roman invasion till the suppression 
of the rebellion in 1745; with Exercises; for the Use of Schools, or 


voted attachment of her domestics bore honourable testimony to the 
amiable qualities ofyher heart; and while she occupied the throne, 
her justice, her generésity, her constancy, her fidelity in friendship 
and her magnanimity#h every vigissitnde of her fortune, were av. 
knowledged and admired even by her most violent adversaries. 

“Charity will ascribe the defects of her character, her errors, and 
misconduct, rather to the unfortunate circumstances in which she 
was placec, than to any peculiar depravity of disposition. A queen 
almost from her birth, she was nursed in the bosom of adulation: it 
was therefore little to be wondered if her passions, habituated to in- 
dulgence, should be ardent and impetuous; and if ber temper, unac- 
customed to restraint, should be basty and impatient of contradic. 
tion. Educated in the most polished, but profligate, court in Europe 
she naturally turned in aversion from the austere and rugged manners 
of the people whom she was called to govern. The gay and lively 
manners of the French were congenial to her native vivacity of spi- 
rits; and, accustomed from her infancy to the gallantry of polite and 
artful courtiers, she became fond of flattery, and pleased with the ho- 
mage which her beauty commanded. Though naturally frank and 
unsnspicious, she could practise, at times, the most refined dissimula- 
tion, which she was trained to regard as one of the most necessary 
arts of government. 

‘In her matrimonial coonexions she was peculiarly unfortunate. 
When achild she was betrothed toa boy of an unsound constitution 
and of mean capacity. In her maturer years, she bestowed her hand 
and affections on a handsome but profligate youth, who requited ber 
love with neglect, insolence, and brutality. Her attachment to 
Darnly has been censured as ‘rash, youthful, and excessive.’ But 
when it is recollected how eagerly Elizabeth and some of her own 
counsellors deprecated her union with any foreign prince, her choice 
of her nearest kinsman, the next beir after herself to the English 
crown, must be considered as unfortunate, not imprudent. A less 
gentle epithet must be applied to her marriage with Bothwell. In- 
nocent as she may have been of all participation in the murder o! 
Darnley, it is impossible to find any apology for her consenting to 
marry his murderer. This is the deepest stain upon her memory ; 
yet even this may be accounted for, though by no means justified, by 
the unhappy and dependent circumstances in which she was placed. 

“Though her rebellious subjects made this the pretext for their 
taking arms against her, it was by ber religious prejudices that she 
was rendered most obnoxious to her people; and it was of these that 
her enemies availed themselves to effect herruin. Reared in a devo 
ted attachment to the Roman Catholic faith, she was taught to regard 
with dread and abhorrence the reformed opinions embraced by her 
people, and to believe that it would be the greatest glory of her reign 
to reduce her kingdom to the obedience of the Papaisee. Moderate 
and conciliating as she seemed at first inclined to be, the rude oppo- 
sition made to her religious tenets by the preachers and leaders © 
the Reformation, strongly riveted her prejudices; and there seemed 
to be at length some ground for the alarm, which was most indus- 
triously kept alive, that she was determined to subvert the established 
religion of the realm. Whatever her errors and her faults may have 
been, they were surely visited by a very disproportionate punish- 
ment; for history does not record, and scarcely has fancy feigned, a 
train of sufferings, to be compared in duration and severity with 
those of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

After these specimens of the very superior talents of Mr. Stewar', 
our readers will easily imagine with how much pleasure we an 
nounce that he is about to supply that desideratum in our literature- 
a Scottish history similar to that of Goldsmith's larger History 01 
England. 


THE IMPOSTER. 


Bow-stREET— Tuesday.—William Davis, or William Price Davis, 
was brought before Mr. Halls, charged with a series of the most 








of Private Students. By the Rev. Alexander Stuart. 12mo. pp. 


extraordinary frauds, The prisoner was tall, and of respectable 
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— ary seemed to have a perfect self-possession, with an 
fnsinuating placidity of manners; @ wooden leg was the only os- 
tensible blemish to his person ; but even this he managed so dexte- 
vert it into a grace. 

a rae, the first Cotnlalaant, stated, that she is a widow, 
oil keeps a haberdasher’s shop, No. 12, Blue Cross-street, Leicester 
square. On Tuesday she was in her shop, thinking of nothing at 
all, when the prisoner entered, with a “how d’ye do, my dear Mrs. 
Smith?” and he took a chair with all the familiarity of an old friend. 
He afterwards went into her parlour, where he seated himself at his 
ease, and began to talk most familiarly of her late good man, whom 
he appeared to have been most intimate with. He then began to al- 
jude to ‘ Auld lang syne,’ talked of ‘Home, sweet home,’ and dis- 
cussed many of her domestic affairs, with which he seemed to be 
well acquainted. “ Bless my stars, Sir, said I, who can you be?” 
upon which he put forth his hand, and gave mine such a shake, that 
it was half an hour before I could measure a yard of ribband. He 
ressed my hand tenderly to his lips, and then to his heart, and said, 
“Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Smith, you don’t know whom you are talking 
” and the tear of sensibility seemedto start in his eye.—‘ No, 
Sir,” said I, wiping mine with the corner of my apron; “‘no, Sir, 
indeed I don’t; but you seem a very affecting gentleman.”’—‘ Ab,” 
said he, ‘‘ dear Mrs. 5 —l am—I am John—John Smith—your late 
band’s brother, just returned from abroad.’ Your Worship, | 
knew my late good man had had a brother in America, so says I to 
myself directly, perhaps he has come from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or some other place in the West Indies, with a great fortune, and I 
took bis hand and bade hima most hearty welcome, and all of a 
sudden it struck me that he was very much like my poor husband. 
The prisoner then asked me most minutely of all my secret affairs, 
and | told him, without any reserve, how the world went with me. 
He then talked of my children, his nephews: and I was so delight- 
ed that! went and fetched him their copy-beoks. Taking up one, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, | see you have bad the dear little creature chris- 
tened James, after his father.” Looking at the next, he said, “ bless 
me, what a beautiful hand he writes for achild of his age; how old 
may he be, my dear sister ?’’ “Only seven,” says I, ‘‘and he is 
such a clever boy at accounts—he'll be a rich man when he grows 
up; I'll warrant you he’ll be worth a plum before he dies.” ‘* Worth 
a plum!” cried this false man—“ worth a plum before he dies! he’s 
sweeter than a sugar-plum at this moment, dear little heart.” After 
this, your Worship, I could refuse him nothing. He then got up 
and took dewn a miniature of my poor dear man that hung over the 
fire-place, and he looked at it most sorrowfully and for several min- 
utes, and then. turning to me, said, “ don’t you think there’s a strong 
resemblance between me and my brother Jem? !'msure the resem- 
blance would strike any one.” To this J assented, having been be- 
fore struck by the likeness between tim and the miniature. He then 
began to talk of all the things he had seen abroad, and said, he 
had secured himself a comfortable guinea a day for life. ‘‘ Come, 
come,” says I to myself. ‘that ll do; he’s not one that’s going to 
come poor relations over one.’’ So I thoughtthat, as my late good 
man’s brother, [ could do no less than ask him to take some re- 
freshment, and which he agreed to; and sitting down to the table, 
he ate like a Lord Mayor or Alderman, whatever,I put before him. 
“ Ho, ho,” says I to myself, ‘if this is the way you have learnt to 
eat in those outlandish parts, it’s lucky for you that you have got 
your guineaaday.’’ After he bad gormandized like an Alderman, 
he got up to go away; and as he was shaking my hands he seemed 
allof a sudden asif he had forgotten something. ‘‘ My dear sister- 
in-law,” says he, do you know ?”’—“‘ What,” says I. ‘* Why, do you 
know that I have not as yet sold my bullion, or converted my Fo- 


to; 


jor Eritish coin. [ am jast in want efa few ponnds for a day jo 
two; if you can oblige me witha little money uniil Friday, | will | 
repay youtwo, or even three fold, most punctually.”” Two or three 
fold on Friday was good interest, and so I thoyght I could do no less 
than lend as much as I had to my affectionate husband’s dear bro- 
ther; butall I had was only 1/. 5s. which I had just received of one 
of my lodgers. This I offered to him, saying that I was afraid it was 
a mere trifle to one who had dealings abroad on so large a scale, al- 
though to me it was a large sum; but I offeved it freely to my late 
husband’s brother, and would have offered him more if I hadit. He 
took the money and put it into his breeches pocket, with the most 
centlemanly ease, just as if it had been his own. He then wrote 
his address, “John Smith, Esq. 14, Fre.lerick-street, Hampstead- 
road.” Hesaid he had a sick wife, “Ah!” said I, “poor dear soul, 
coming from America, Isuppose she has got a liver complaint— 
perhaps an enlarged liver.’”’—“ A large liver,” said he, “oh no; I 
am apprehensive she’s but a short liver—she won't live long, but I 
can vall on you on Friday, and will then talk of your deceased hus- 
band and of my diseased wife.’’ Saying this, he took leave of me 
with such a gentlemanly air, your Worship can't imagine. Next 
day I told my brother and sister, who live opposite, of this unex- 
pected visitor, and they were both delighted. But [ told my late 
husband’s cousin of him, and she said directly that she was afraid | 
bad been deceived; she had been the playmate of my hasband’s 
brother, and he could be identified easily, for bis skull had been bro- 
ken when a boy, and a metal plate covered the fracture. [ had ob- 
Served the prisoner enough to know that he bore no such mark, and 
my suspicions were aroused, as well as those of my friends; and, 
on Friday passing without my seeing him, I concluded I had been | 
duped by some accomplished swindler. ‘Oh, the rogue,’ { cried, 
‘if he has not got a tin plate on his skull, he has got a good brazen 
face of his own.’ My brother inqnired at Frederick’s-place, and no 
Mr. Smith had been heard of there, and this is my charge, please 
your Worship.’ ”»——— 

3 The prisoner had listened to all the narration with the most per- 
‘ect composure, his face expressing no marks of compunctious visit- 
ingsof nature. Being called on for his defence, he said that he had 
‘ound it convenient merely to borrow a little silver of Mrs. Smith, 
which he would return with all his heart in a couple of hours, if tlie 
Magistrate would allow him. 
_ Mr. Halls would hear of no compromise in a case of such unfeel- | 
'ng duplicity. He warned the prisoner not to think of passing off! 
such a serious charge with so much levity. His bows and affecta-} 
‘ion of gentlemanly ease would not mitigate the serious nature of } 
the poor widow’s charge. ‘The prisoner, to his surprise, was then | 


7 > e 4 . 
taken out and searched, and afterwards remained for further exa- 
niination. 





MRS. RAMSROTTOM. 


ANOTHER LETTER. 
! Eastey's Hotel, Common Gardea. 
Dear B.—It will no doubt be a surprise to you te hear that we are 
~iag in London—we landed from a French batow at Hastings the 
or before yesterday, after a long stay upon the continent. We 
a oan much impeded on landing by some sailors belonging to 
anh think is very properly called the blockhead service, who | 
Two not let my daughters pass without looking all over them.— 
ead men said they were the customs there, which I thought very | 
Cis of them told us he was Count Roller, but I did not believe 


My second daughter, Amelrosa, has at last got a swan of her own, | 
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I have but one objection—he is a French Mounsheer, and do what I 
can they talk so fast I cannot understand them: however, she will 
have bim, nolus bolus, as the man says; and when once her mind is 
made up, she is as resolute as the laws of (be Maids and Parsous 

Mr. Rogers, the banker, (I know you know him) came over with 
us in the batow, and made many very odd remarks—one thing he 
said, at which every body laughed, I could not tell why. My 
French footer son-in-law asked him what the shore was called, which 
was close to Hastings. ‘‘ Close to Hastings,” said Mr, Rogers, “ why 
Jane Shore, | suppose.” He is a very old looking genus for a whig 
wag—Mr. Fulmer said he put him in mind of Confusion, the old 
Chinee philosopher, who was a Mandolin in them parts a year or 
two ago. 

Hastings is a beautiful place to my mind, there is a long parade 
close to the water, where you may see all the company bathing in 
the morning like so many dukes. The houses by the side of this are 
very nice, and remind me very much of French houses, with shops 
under them, ouly there are no portes cochons. 

We met an-old friend of ours at Hastings, who wanted us to stop a 
few days, but she was very conspicuous, for she wore a black whale, 
by way of petticoat, and she and her two daughters was all painted 
both white and red in the morning, which had a very bad look; so 
we said we was engaged, and came off as fast as we could—for | was 
glad enough to get away from all the scurf and billies, which was a 
roaring upon the bitch. 

Where we are living now is in Southampton-street, and was the 
school of Mr. Garrick, the author ef The School for Scandal and al! 
Shakspear’s Plays—the waiter tells us that Me. Johnston, of Covent- 
garden, and an old Goldsmith, ef the uame of Oliver, used very often 
to dine with him in the room in which I write this, and that that ex- 
cellent and amiable man, Sir George Beaumont, who as you know, 
wrote half Mr. Fletchers’s works, and who is alive and merry at this 
moment, used to dine here too—but that, [ think, isa little trow four, 
for Garrick, I believe has been dead more than two hundred and fifty 
years. 

I cannot let my house in Montagu-place, because of the new Uni- 
versality in Gore-#treet—however, if I go and live there, they say 
there will be a great many Bachelors in the College, aud perhaps t 
may get off one or two of my girls. I write this while my Freach 
footer son-in-law is playing Macarty with his Dulcimer Amelrosa— 
Macarty is, to my mind, little better tnan a bad translation of all!-fours 
into French ; but above all, { cannot bare to bear Mounsbeer while 
he is playing, for whenever he has got the ace of spades in his hand, 
he talks of a part of Derbyshire which is never mentioned in decent 
society not by no means whatseever. . 

in Paris we saw Mr. Cannon, the Secretary of State, but without 
any state at ail—he was just like any other man—and as for his for- 
eign affairs I saw none that he had—he was quite without pride—not 
at all like Count Potto ’o de Boggo, who is a great Plenipo there, and 
struts about just as grand as the Roman Consolsdid, when they used 
to have their Feces tied up in bundles and carried before them by 
their Licturs. I have no notion of paying such reverence to officers 
of humane institutions for my part, and I quite love Mr. Cannon for 
his want of ostensibility. 

We met with an uncommon unpleasant accident coming to town— 
one of the horses, which was seized with the staggers, a disorder very 
like St, Witulus’s dance in men, broke his breeches in going down an 
ill. which very nearly overturoed the carriage, which we had hired 
at Hastings, for of course we had no coach in the batow, and were 
glad enough to eatch a cozple of flies even in this cold season, to 
convey us to Tunbridge Wells, a place I had never seen before, and 
which is like Cranburn Alley put out to grass—there are various ills 
about the neighbourhood, which are named after Scripture, why I 
cannot tell—we did not drink any of the waters, none of us being 
any vreys deceased 

I think i have now taken leave of Old Ossian for this tensonu. ut ail 
events; and as far as that goes, if I never see the briny dip again I 
shall not fret, for though it is a very good thing to breed fish in, I 
never want to be upon its billies any more. I hope to leave this after 
Amelrosa is married, which will be soen I suppose, and the moment 
I do I will write again ; meanwhile if you like to drop into a tete-a- 
tete of six. we shall always be glad to see you; and so believe, dear, 
B., yours, very truly, DOROTHEA L. RAMSBOTTOM. 

P. 5. I have some notion of taking a country-house near Loudon, 
but am divided at present between Acteon and Corydon. 


{ Puffing.—No man, perhaps, carries this ‘noble art’ to greater 
perfection than Mr. Charles Wright, the Champagne seller in Lon- 
don. Io the following specimen talent is brought in te the sup- 
port of quackery. ] 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Air—‘‘ I’ve been roaming.” 
ve been thinking, I’ve been thinking, 
And there’s nought—as I'll maintain, 
Crowns our drinking, crowns our drinking, 
Like the sparkle of Champagne! 
I've been thinking, &c. 
Ob! there’s nothing, no, there's nothing, 
*Mid our plagues, I'll say again, 
Half so soothing, half so soothing, 
As a bumper of Champagne! 
I’ve been thinking, &c. 
I’ve been sighing, I’ve been dying 
For a treat, and I protest 
I’ve been trying, I’ve been buying 
At CHARLES WRIGHT'S the very best 
I’ve been thinking, &c. 
I've been thinking, I’ve been thinking, 
And there’s nought—as I'll maintain, 
Crowns our drinking, crowns our drinking, 
Like a bumper of Champagne ! 
I’ve been thinking, &c. 
Lrace awhile to Port and Sherry! 
Join, my lads, the jovial strain, 
And a merry Hey-down-derry 
Sing in honour of Champagne. 
I’ve been thinking, &c. 
Why the Deuce should we complain? 
Jolly hearts! I say again, 
Oh! there’s nothing, no, there’s nothing 
Like a bumper of Champagne! 
i've been thinking, &c. 
BIBO. 
CITAMPAGNE, 63s. to 72s. per dozen. —OPERA COLONNADE. 














— Sunumary. 


_ LONDON, Oct. 31.—The answer of the Ministers to the deputa- 
tion of manufacturers was most decided. There is to be no reduc- 
tion inthe duty on calicoes. 


The Duke of York's health is improving. 
City, 2 o’clock.—The Funds continue heavy with the business lim- 


hom she is about to be united in the silken banns of Highman— (ited. Consols have been done at 81 1-2 for the Account; they have 





since recovered to 81 5-8 34. Exchequer 24 26. The settling in 
the foreign market bas passed over without any difficulty. The S. 
American Securities have declined about one per cent. whichis ow- 
ing more to the state of the account than any other cause. Colom- 
bian bonds 38 1-4—Mexican 64. 


‘The papers contain accounts of some advantages gained by the 
Russiau Genetal Yermoloff over the Persians. The probability fron 
present appearances is, that the war between those poWers will last 
but a short time. 


Mr. Canning had returned from France. 


Most of the counties of Scotland, at the annual meetings of the 
magistrates and freeholders, have adopted the advice of Sir Johu 
Sinclair, and appointed deputies to meet at Edinburgh, to devise 
measures for protecting the agricultural interest, in the next session 
of Parliament. 

At a general meeting of the proprietors of the Chilian Mining 
Company, held on Monday, at the City of London Tavern, a reso- 
lution for dissolving the association was unavimously ‘adopted, the 
shareholders having refused to advance any further capital. 


Mr. Poole and Mr Elliston.—We are authorized to state, that in 
consequence of anample apology having been made by Mr. Elliston, 
for the outrage committed by him upon Mr. Poole, at Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, on tae evening of Friday, the 21st of July last, the prosecu- 
tion fer such proceeding, now pending against Mr. ‘Elliston, at the 
Surry sessions, will be withdrawn.—Morning Chronicle. 

La Porte is engaged at Drury-lane Theatre, and is soon expected 
from Paris; be is to play in English characters, and will make his 
debut as Figaro: £15 per night are the terms agreedon. Mathews 
and Liston are both engaged at the same theatre. 

Another Military Narrative, of various and stirring interest, it 
appears, is about to be published, under the title of “The Rifleman’s 
Comrade.’ The authenticity of the details in this work, as well as 
that of its predecessor (The Adventures of a Young Rifleman), is 
attested by no less an authority than Goethe, who has. in fact, pre 
pared the Young Soldier’s Story for the press. ; 


There are at Buenos Ayres two daily papers, one, alse, in Span- 
ish, printed three times a veek; and an English and French Ga- 
zette, each weekly 


Law Changes.—It is currently stated and believed, that those ve- 
nerable and respected Judges, Lord Robertson and Lord Hermand, 
have resigned their gowns. Lord Hermand was raised to the Bench 
in 1799, and Lord Robertson in 1805. The Dean of Faculty (Mr. 
Cranstoun) and Mr. Irvine, Professor of Civil Law in our Univer- 
sity, are confidently mentioned as their successors. A keen canvass 
has been going on for Mr. Irvine's professorship. The candidates 
are, Mr. Douglas Cheape and Mr. Robert Bell, advocates.—Edin- 
burgh Courant. 

At Monte Video, a dispute had arisen between the British Consul, 
Mr. Hood, and the Brazilian Admiral. ‘The latter had ordered the 
British emigrants, destined for Buenos Ayres, who had been detain. 
ed at Monte Video, to be sent to Brazil, as citizens of the Argentine 
Republic with which his Government was at war. This the Consul 
resisted, on the ground that they were still British subjects, who 
could never renounce their allegiance under any circumstances. 


Died, this morning, at Blackheath, Eleanor Henrietta Victoria, 
daughter and only child of the Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, and La- 
dy Sarah Robinson, aged 11 years and five months.— Oct. 31. 

Ov the 27th Sept. (O. S.) at St. Petersburgh, of the typhus fever 
Lady Porter, wife of Sir Robert Ker Porter, his Majesty’s Consul at 
Caraccas. She was a Princess Scherbatoff, one of the most ancient 
families in Russia, and a most worthy and excellent Lady. 

Holland is said to be supplying the Pacha of Egypt with military 
stores: and the Egyptian Chie 18 sat; vy the onme adwices, to have 
offered 20.0001. to any one who will capture Lord Cochrane. 

The largest’pine ever grown in this kingdom, was cut the week be- 
fore last. from the house of John Edwards, Esq., of Rheola, Gla- 
morganshire,and was presented to his Majesty at Windsor. It weigh- 
ed I4ibs. 120z. avoirdupois, was twelve inches and a half high, exclu- 
sive of the crown, and 26 inches in circumference. 

A New Tragedy, written by Miss Mitford, is about to be brought 
out at Covent-garden Theatre, founded on the story of the “ Foscari.” 
A new Farce, adapted from the French, called Returned Killed, is 
also in preparation at Covent.garden, and is expected to be produced 
in the course of next week. 

A very flattering compliment was paid to Miss Paton, by a lady of 
high rank, who attended at Covent Garden Theatre, in a private box, 
on Wednesday night, to see the new opera of Peveril of the Peak, 
and who was so delighted with Miss Paton’s singing, that she pre 
'sented her the next day with a diamond bracelet, of considerable 
| value, as a mark of the great satisfaction which she, in common wit): 
| her party, felt at Miss Patoa’s vocal powers.—Morning Chronicle. 
| Notwithstanding the premature announcements to the contrary, it 
| now sees that the potato crop, both in Ireland and England, is 
i likely to prove abundant. In the counties of Kerry and Clare the 
| crop is reckoned sufficient to supply the population of each county 

three times over; and in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire pota. 
| toes are now selling at 4s. per sack, weighing twelve score. 


| South American Churning Company.—We had all sorts of Eng- 
| lish speculations in South America, some of which were really amu 
| sing. Besides many brother companies which I met with at Buenos 
| Ayres, | found a sister association of milkmaids. It had suddenly 
| occurred to some of the younger sons of John Bull, that as there 
| were a number of beautiful cows in the United Provinces of Rio de 
| la Plata, a quantity of good pasture, and as the people of Buenos 
; Ayres bad no butter to their bread, a churning company would an 
| swer admirably: before the idea was many months old, a cargo of 
| Scotch milkmaids were lying becalmed under the Line, on their pas- 
| sage to make butter at Buenos Ayres. As they were panting and 
| sighing (being from heavy rains unable to come on deck) Neptune as 

usual] boarded the ship; and the sailors who were present say, that 
| his first observation was, that he had never found so many passeu- 
gers and so few beards to shave; however, when it was explained to 
him, that they were not Brittannia’s sons, but Johnny Bulls, who have 
no beards, the old god smiled and departed. The people at Buenos 
Ayres were thunderstruck at the unexpected arrival of so many 
British milkmaids; however, private arrangements had been made, 
and they, therefore, had milk before it was generally known that 
they had got cows. But the difficulties which they experienced were 
very great; instead of leaning their heads against patient domestic 
animals, they were introduced to a set of lawless wild creatures, 
who looked so fierce that no young woman who ever sat upon a 
three-legged stool could dare to approach, much less to milk them. 
But the Gauchos attacked the cows, tied their legs with strips of hide, 
and as soon as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos Ayres were 
literally full of butter. But now for the sad moral of the story :— 
after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, first, 
that the butter would not keep! and, secondly, that somehow o1 
other the Gauchos and natives of Buenos Ayres——liked oil better! 
—Head’s Rough Notes. 


Iunmense fortunes have been lost in the hop trade in the present 











year. Last year the speculations were very extensive, when new 
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hops were bought at about 23 to 151. which will now fetch only from 
Sto 4l. Old hops, last season, sold for 6 to 7/., and are now worth 
about 25s. The present is supposed to be the largest th ever 
known, and far exceeding the consumption of two, if not more 


years. 
UNUCSD Straws. 
MESSAGE 
Of the President of the United States, communicated to the Senate 
and House of Represcniatives, at the commencement of the Second 
Session of the Nineteenth Congress. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The assemblage of the Representatives of our Union in both Houses 
of Congress at this time occurs under circumstances calling for the 
renewed homage of our grateful acknowledgments to the Giver of 
all Good. With the exceptions incidental to the most felicitous con- 
dition of human existence, we continue to be highly favored in all 
the elements which contribute to individual comfort and to national 
prosperity. In the survey of our extensive country, we have gene- 
rally to observe abodes of health and regions of plenty. tn our civil 
and political relations, we have peace without, and tranquillity with- 
in our borders. Weare, asa people, increasing with unabate ra- 
pidity in population, wealth, and national resources ; and, whatever 
differences of opinion exist among us, with regard to the mode and 
the means by which we shall tarn the benificence of Heaven to the 
improvement of our own condition, there is yet a spirit, animating 
us all, which will vot suffer the bounties of Providence to be show- 
ered upon us in vain, but will receive them with grateful hearts, and 
apply them with unwearied hands, to the advancement of the gene- 
ral good. 

Of the subjects recommended to the consileration of Congress at 
their last session, some were then definitively acted upon. Others 
teft unfinished, but partly matured, will recur to your attention, 
without needitig a,renewal of notice from me. The purpose of this 
communication, wili.be, to present to your view the general aspect of 
our public affairs at this moment, and the measures which have been 
taken, to carry, into effect the intentions of the legislature as signified 
by the laws then. and heretofore enacted. 

In our intercoyrse with the other nations of the earth, we have still 
the happiuess of enjoying peace and a genera! good understanding— 
qualified, however, in several important instances by collisions of 
interest, apd. by unsatified claims of justice, to the settlement o 
which, the constitutional interposition of the legislative authority 
may become ultimately indispensable. 

$y the decease of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, which oc- 
éitrred contemporaneously with the cominencement of the last session 
of, Caggress, the United states have been deprived of a long tried, 
steady, and faithful friend, Boru to the inheritance of absolute 
power, and trained in the school of adversity, from which no power 
on earth, however absoluie, is exempt, that monarch, from his youth 
had been taught to feel the force and value of public opinion, and to 
be sensible that the interests of his own government would best be 
promoted by a frank and friendly intercourse with this republic, as 
those of his people would be advanced. by a liberal commercial in- 
tercourse with our couotry, A candid and confidential interchange 
of sentiment, between him and the United States, upon the affairs of 
Southern, America, took place at a period not long preceding his de- 
mise, and contributed to, fix that course of policy which left to the 
other governments of burope no alternative but thet of sooner or 
later recoguizing the independence of our southern neighbours, of 
which the example had, by the United States, already been set. The 
ardinary dipiomatic communications. between his successor, the F.m- 
peror Nicholas, and the, Uniwod. Grates, nave suffered some interrup- 
tion, by, the lness, departure, and subsequent decease of his minister 
residing here, who eajoyed, as he merited, the entir€ confidence of 
his new sovereign, ag he had eminently responded to that of his pre- 
decessor. But we have had the most satisfactory assu/ances, that 
the seatiments of the reigning Emperor towards the United States 
are altogether conformable to those which had so long and constant- 
ly animated his imperial brother; and, we have reason to hope that 
they will serve to cement that harmony and good understanding be- 
ween the two nations, which, founded in congenial interests, cannot 
but result in the advancement of the welfare and prosperity of both. 

Our relations of commerce and navigation with France, are, by 
the operation of the Convention of 24th June, 1822, with that. na- 

tion, ina state of gradual and progressive improvement. Convin- 
ced, by all our experience, no less than by the fair and liberal reci- 
procity, which the United States haye constantly tendered to all the 
nations of the earth, as the rule of commercial intercourse which 
they would universally prefer, that fair and equal competition is 
mosé conducive to the interests of both parties, the United States, in 
the negotiation of that Convention, earnestly contended for a mutual 
renunciation of. discriminating duties and charges in the ports of the 
two countries. Unable to obtain the immediate recognition of this 

rinciple in its full extent, after: reducing the duties of discrimina- 
tton, So far.as was attainable, it was agreed that, atthe expiration of 
two years fromthe Ist of October, 1822, when the Convention was 
to go into effect, unless a notice of 6 months on either side should 
he given to. the other, that the Convention. itself must. terminate, 
those. duties should be reduced by one-fourth; and that this reduc- 
tion should be yearly repeated until all. discrimination should cease 

white the Convention itself should continue in force By the effect of 
this stipulation, three-faurths of the, discrimating duties which had 
been levied by each party upon the vessels of the other in its ports, 
have already been removed ; and, on the Ist of next October, should 
the Convention be still in force, the remaining fourth wiil be discon- 
tinued, French vessels, laden with French produce, will be received 
io our ports on the same terms as our own; and ours, in return, will 
enjoy the same advantages in the ports of France. By these ap- 
proximations to an equality of duties. and charges, not only has the 
cominerce between the two, countries prospered, but friendly dispo- 
sitions have been, on both sides, encouraged and promoted, They 
will coutinue to be cherished and cultivated on the part of the Uni- 
ted States. It would have bven gratifying to have had it in my pow. 
et to add, Chat the claims upon the justice of the French Government 
involving the property and the comfortable subsistense of many of 
our fellow-citizens, aud which have been so long and so earnestly 
urged, were in @ more promising train of adjustment than at your 
last meeting ; but their condition remains unaltered. 

With the Government of the Netherlands, the mutual-abandonment 
of discrimating duties had been regulated by Legislative acts on beth 
sides. The act of Congress of the 20th of April, 1818, abolished all 
discriminating duties of Impost and ‘Tonnage, upon the vessels and 
produce of the Netherlands in, the ports. of the United States, upon 
the assurance given by the Government of the Netherlands, that all 
such duties. operating against the shipping and commerce of the 
United States, in that Kingdom had been abolished., These recipro- 
cal regulations bad continued in force several years, when the dis- 
criminating principle was resumed by the Netheriaada.inanew and 
ihdirect form, by a bounty of ten per cent. in the shape-of a return 
of duties to their national vessels, and in which those of the United 
SMates are mot permitted to participate. By the act of Congress of 

hg, 7th Jaoaary, 1824, all discfiminating Gutles ig the Unired 
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States were again suspended, so far as related to the vessels and pro- 
duce of the Netherlands, so long as the reciprocal exemption should 
be extended to the vessels and produce of the United States in the 
Netherlands. But the same act provides that in the event of a res- 
toration of discriminating duties, to operate against the shipping and 
commerce of the United States, in any of the foreign countries re- 
ferred to therein, the suspension of discriminating duties in favour 
of the navigation of such foreign country should cease, and all the 
provisions of the acts imposing discriminating foreign tonnage and 
impost duties in the United States, should revive and be in full force 
with regard to that nation. 

In the correspondence with the Government of the Netherlands 
upon this subject, they have contended that the favor shown to their 








sidered asa discriminating duty But it cannot be denied that it 
produces all the same effects Had the mutual abolitition been sti- 
pulated by treaty, such a bounty upon the national vessels could 
scarcely have heen granted consistently with good faith Yet, as 
the act of Congress of 7th January, 1824, has not expressly authori- 
zed the Executive authority to determine what shall be considered as 
a revival of discriminating duties by a foreign Government to the 
disadvantage of the United States, and as the retaliatory measure on 
our part, however just and necessary, may tend rather to that con- 
flict of legislation which we deprecate, than to that concert to which 
we invite ali commercial nations, as most conducive to their inter- 
est and our own, I have thought it more consistent with the spirit of 
our institutions to refer the subject again to the paramount authority 
of the Legislature to decide what measure the emergency uty re- 
quire, than abruptly, by proclamation, to carry into effect the mina- 
tory provision of the act of 1824. : 

During the last session of Congress, Treaties of Amity, Naviga- 
tion, and Commerce, were negotiated and signed at this place with 
the Government of Denmark, in Europe, and with the Federation of 
Central America, in this hemisphere. These Treaties then received 
the constitutional sanction of the Senate, by the advice and consent 
to their ratification. They were accordingly ratified on the part of 
the United States, and, during the recess of Congress, have been 
also ratified by. the other respective contracting parties. The. ratifi- 
cations have been sore and they have been published by pro- 
clamations, copies of which are herewith communicated tu Congress. 
These Treaties have established between the contracting parties the 
principles of equality and reciprocity in their broadest and mast 
liberal extent: Each party admitting the vessels of tHe other into its 
ports, laden with cargoes the produce or manufacture of any, quarter 
of the globe upon the payment of the same duties of tonnage and 
impost that are chargeabie upon their own. 
pulated, that the parties hereafter shall grant ne favour of naviga- 
tion or commerce to any other nation, which shall not, upon the 
same terms, be granted to each other; and that neither party will 
impose upon articles of merchandise, the produce or manutac- 
ture of the other, any other or higher duties than upon the like arti- 
cles, being the produce or manufacture of any other country. To 
these principles there is, in the Convention with Denmark, an ex- 
ception, with regard to the Colonies of that Kingdom.in the Arctic 
Seas, but none with regard to her Colonies in the West Indies. 

In the course of the last summer, the term.to which our last Com- 
mercial Treaty with Sweden was limited, has expired. A continua 
tion of it is in the contemplation of the Swedish Government, and it 
is believed to be desirable on the part of tie United States. It has 
been proposed by the King of Sweden, that, pending the negotiation 
of renewal, the expired Treaty should be mutually considered as still 
in force; a measure which will require the sanction of Congress to 
be catried into effect on our part, and which L therefore recommend 
to your consideration. 

With Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and in. general all the European 
powers, between whom and the United States relations of friendly 
intercourse have existed, their condition has not materially varied 
since the last session of Congress. I regret not to be able to say 
the same of our commercial intercourse with the Coloniai posses- 
sions of Great Britain, in America. Negotiations of the highest im- 
portance to our common interests have been for several years in 
discussion between the two governments ; and on the part of, the 
United. States have been invariably pursued in the spirit of candor 
and conciliativon, Interests of great magnitude and delicacy. had 
been adjusted by the Convention of 1815 and 1818, while that of 
1822, mediated by the late Emperor Alexander, had promised a 
satisfactory compromise of claims which the Government of the 
United States, in justice to the rights otf a numerous class of their 
citizens, was bound to sustain. But with regard to the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and the British Colonies in 
America, it bas been hitherto found impracticable to bring the par- 
ties to an understanding satisfactory to both. The relative geogra 
phical position, and the respective products of nature cultivated by 
human industry, had constituted the elements of a commercial in. 
tercourse between the United ~tates and British America, insular and. 
contipental, important to the invabitants of both countries. But it 
had,been interdicted by Great Britain, upon a principle heretofore 
practised upon by the colonizing nations of Europe, of holding. the 
trade of their colonies. each in exclusive monopoly to herself, After 
the termination of the late war, this interdiction had been revived, 
and the British Government declined: including this portion of our. 
intercourse with her. possessions in the negotiation of the Convention 
of 1815. The trade was then carried on exclusively im British ves- 
sels, till the act of Congress concerning navigation, of 1818, andthe 
supplemental act of 1820, met the interdict by a corresponding mea- 
sure on the part of the United States. These measures, not of retalia- 
tion, but of. necessary self-defence, were soon succeeded by an Act 
of Parliament, opening certain colonial ports to the vessels of the 
United States, coming directly from them, and to the importation 
from them of certain articles of our produce, burdened with heavy 
duties, and excluding some of the most. valuable articles of our ex- 
ports. The United States opened their ports to British vessels from 
the Colonies, upon terms as exactly corresponding with. those of the 
Act of Parliament, as, inthe relative position of the parties, could 
be made. Anda negotiation was commenced by mutual consent, 
with the hope, on our part, that a reciprocal spirit of accommodation 
and a commop sentiment of the importance of the trade to. the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the two countries, between whom it must 
be carried on, would ultinately bring the parties toa compromise, 
with which both might be satisfied, With this view the Government 
of the United States had determined to sacrifice something of that 
entire.reciprocity which in all commereial arrangemeats with foreign 
powers they are enlitled to demand, and to acquiesce in some ine- 
qualities. disadvaniageous to ourselves, rather than to forego the 


They have further sti- |} 


toms in the Colonies where it was to be enforced, was nevertheless 
submitted to the consideration of Congress, at their last session.— 
With the knowledge that a negotiation upon the subject had long 
been in progress, aud pledges given of its resumption at an early 
day, it was deemed expedient to await the result of that negotiation 
rather than to subscribe implicitly to terms the import of which was. 
not clear, and which the British authorities (hemselves, in this hemis- 
phere, were not prepared to explain. 

Immediately after the close of the last session of Congress, one 
of our most distinguished citizens was despatched as Envoy Extra- 





fordinary and Minisier Plenipoteatiary to Great Britain, furnished 


with instructions which we could not doubt would lead to a cunclu- 
sion of this long controverted interest, upon terms acceptable to 
Great Britain Upon his arrival, and before he had delivered his 
letters of credence, he was met by an Order of the British ( ouncil 

excluding, from and after the first of December now current, the 
vessels of te United >tates from all the Colonial British ports, ex. 
cepting those immediately bordering upon our Territories in an- 
swer to his expostulations upon a measure thus unexpected, he is in. 
formed that, according to the ancieut maxims of policy of European 
nations, their trade is an exclusive possession of the mother country. 
That all participation in it by other nations, is a boon or favour not 
forming a subject of negotiation, but to be regulated by the Legis. 
lative Acts of the Power owning the colony. Tiat the British Go- 
vernment, therefore, declines negotiating concerning it; and that. 
as the United States did not forthwith accept purely and simply the 
terms offered by the Act of Parliament, of July, 1525, Great Britain 
would not now admit the vessels of the United States even upon the 
terms on which she has opened them to the navigation of other pa. 
tions. 

We have been accustomed to consider the trade which we have 
enjoyed with the British Colonies, rather as an interchange of mu- 
tual benefits, than as a mere favour received ; that, under every cir. 
cumstance, we have given an ample equivalent, We have seen every 


rother nation, holding Colonies, negotiate with other nations, and 


grant them, freely, admission to the Colonies by ‘reaty ; and, so 
far are the other colonizing nations of Europe now from refusing to 
negotiate for trade with their Colonies, that we ourselves have se- 
cured access to the Colonies of more than one of them by Treaty, 
The refusat, however, of Great Britain to negotiate, leaves to tie 
United States no other alternative than that of, regulating, or inter- 
‘dicting, altogether, the trade on their part, according as either mea- 
sure may affect the interests of our own country; and, with that ex. 
clusive object, I would recommend: the whole subject to your calm 
aud candid deliberativns. 

kt is hoped that our unavailing exertions to accomplish a cordia\ 
good understanding on this interest, will. not have an unpropitious 
effect upon the great topics of discussion between the two Govern- 
ments. Our Northeastern and Northwestern boundaries are stil! 
uuadjusted) The Commissioners under the 7th article of the treaty 
of Ghent have nearly come to the close of their labours; nor can 
we renounce the expectation, enfeebled as it is, that they may agree 
upon their Report to the satisfaction or acquiescence of both parties. 
‘he Commission for lhquidating the claims for indemoity for slaves 
carried away after the close of the war has been sitting, with doubt- 
ful prospects of siccess Propositions of compromise have, how- 
ever passed between the two Governments, the result of which, we 
flatter ourselves, may yet prove satisfactory. Our own dispositions 
and: purposes towards Great Britain are all friendly and conciliato- 
ry ; nor ean we abandon, but with strong reluctance, the belief thas 
they. will, ultimately, meet a return, not of favours, which we neither 
ask nor desire, but of equal reciprocity and good will. 


With the american Governments of this hemisphere we continus- 


16 seaintain an intercourse altogether friendly, and’ between thet) 
nations and ours that commercial interchange of which mutual ben- 
efit is the source, and mutual comiert and harmony the result, is in a 
continual state of improvement. The war between ‘pain and them 

since the total expulsion. of the Spanish military force from their 
continental territories, has been little more than nominal ;. and their 
interval. tranquillity, though occasionally menaced by the agitation: 
which civil wars never fail to leave behind them, has not. been affect. 
ed by any serious calamity 

‘The Congress of Ministers from several of those dations whicl: 
assembled at Panama, after a short session there, adjourned to meet 
again, ata more favourable season, in the neighbourhood of Mexico. 
Thedecease of one of our Ministers on his way to the Isthmus, and 
the impediments of the season, which delayed the departure of the 
other, deprived us of the advantage of being represented at the firs: 
meeting of the Congress. There is, however, no reasou to believe 
that any of the transactions of the Congress were of a nature to af 
fect injuriously the interests of the United States, or to require the 
interpesition of our Ministers, had they been present. Their ab 
sence has, indeed, deprived us of the opportunity of possessing pre- 
cise and authentic information of the treaties whieh were concluded 
at Panama; and the whole result has confirmed me in the convictior 
of the expediency to the United >tates.of being represented at the 
Congress. The surviving member of te Mission, appointed during 
your last session, has accordingly proceeded to his destination, an 
a successor to his distinguished and lamented associate will ve nom!- 
nated to the Senate. A Treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce 
has, in the course of the last summer, been concluded by our Minis 
ter Plenipotentiary at Mexieo. with the United States of that Cou- 
federacy, which will also be laid before the >enate, for their advice 
with regard to its ratification. 

Iv adverting to the present condition of our fiscal concerns, and to 
the prospects of our Revenue, the first remark that calls our atten- 
tion, is, that they are less exubverantly prosperous than they were a° 
the corresponding period of last year. The severe shock so exten- 
sively sustained by the commercial and manufacturing interests in 
Great Britain, has not been without a perceptible recoil upon our- 
selves. A reduced importation from abroad is necessarily succeeded 
by a reduced return to thetreasury at home. The net revenue of 
the present year will not equal that of the Jast. And the receipts 01 
that which is to come will fall short of those in the current year. 
The dimicution, however, is in part attributable to the flourishing 
condition of some of our domestic manufactures, and so far is com 
pensated by an equivalent more profitable to the nation. It is also 
highly gratifying to perceive, that the deficiency in the revenue, 
while it scarcely exceeds the antieipations of the last year's esti- 
mates fromthe Treasury, has not interrupted the application of 
more than eleven millions during the present year, to the discharge 
of the. principal and interest of the debt, nor the reduction of up- 
wards of seven millions of the. capital debt itself. The balance in 
the. Treasury onthe first of January last, was five millions two hun 





benefits ef a final. and permanent adjustment of this interest, to the 
satisfactioa of Great Britain herself. The negotiation, repeatedly | 
suspended, by. agcidental circumstances, was, hewever, by mutual 
agreement and, express assent, considered as pending, and te be | 
speedily resumed. [n the mean time, anofher act of Parliament, so | 
doubtful and ambiguous in its import as te have been misunderstood | 
by the officers ia the Colonies who were to catry it into execution, | 
opens again certain Colonial ports, upon new conditions and terms, 

with a threat to close them agaiust any nation which may not ac- 

cept those terms, as prescribed by the British Government. This, 
act passed in July, 1824, not communicated fo the Government of 











, the United States, met undergtoad by the British cBicers of the Cus-! 





dred and one thousand six hundred and fifty dollars and forty-three 
cents. The receipts from that time to the 30th of September lasf, 
were nineteen millions five hundred and. eighty-five thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-two dollars and fifty eents. The receipts of the 
current quarter, estimated at six millions of dollars, yield, with the 
sums already received, a.revenneof. about twenty-five millions and 
ahalf for the year. The expenditures for the three first quarters 
of the year have amounted to eighteen millions seven hundred and 
fourteen thousand two hundred and twenty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents. The expenditures of the current quarfer are expected, in 

cluding the two millions of the rae debt to be paid, to balance 
the receipts. So that the experts 
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anuary last. [ostead of five millions two hun- 

ta ea oaeand, shore vill be six millions fou: hundred thousand 
rein of duties secured on merchandise imported from the 
' f the year until the 30th of September, is estimated 
at twenty-one millions two handred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
she amount that will probably accrue during the present quarter, is 
estimated at ‘four millions two hundred and fifty thousand, making 
for the whole year twenty-five millions and a half, from which the 
drawbacks being deducted, will leave a clear revenue from the cus- 
toms, receivable in the year 1827, of about twenty millions four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. which, with the sums to be received from the 
roceeds of Public Lands. the Bank Dividends, and other incidental 
acho will form an aggregate of about twenty-three millions, a 
sum falling short of the whole expenses of the present year, little 
more than the portion of those expenditures applied to the discharge 
of the Public Debt, beyond the annual appropriation of ten millions, 
by the act of 3d March, 1817. At the passage of that act, the pub- 
lic debt amounted to one hundred and tweaty-three millions and a 
Lalf On the first of January next, it will be short of seventy-four 
mitlions. In the lapse of these ten years, fifty millions of public 
debt, with the annual charge of upwards of three millions of interest 
upon them, have been extinguished Atthe passage of that act, of 
the annual appropriation of ‘he ten inillions, seven were absorbed 
in the payment of interest. and not more than three millions went to 
reduce the capital of the debt. Of the same ten millions, at this 
time, scarcely four are applicable to the interest, aod upwards of six 
are effective in melting down the capital Yet our experience has 
proved that a revenue consisting so largely of imposts and tonnage, 
ebbs and flows to an extraordinary extent, with all the fluctuations 
incident to the general commerce of the world. It is within our re- 
collection that even in the compass of the same last ten years, the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury were not adequate to the expenditures of the 


commencement 0 


year; and that in two successive years it was found necessary to re- | 


sort to loans to meet the engagements of the nation The returning 
tides of the succeeding years replenished the public coffers, until 
they have again becun to feel the vicissitudes of adecline. ‘To pro- 
duce these alternations of fulness and «xhaustion, the relative opera- 
tion of abundant or of unfruitful seasons, the regulatious of foreign 


Governments, political revolutions, the prosperous or decaying cop- | 


dition of manufactures, commercial speculations, and many other 
causes, not always to be traced, variously coinbine, We have found 
the alternate swells and diminutions embracing periods of from two 
to three years. The last period of depression to us was from 18]9 
to 1822. The corresponding revival was from 1823 to the commence- 
ment of the present vear Still we have no cause to apprehend a 
depression comparable to that of the former period or even to anti- 
cipate a deficiency which will intrench upon the ability to apply the 
annual ten millions to the reduction of the debt It is well for us, 
however, ts be admonished of the uecessity of abiding by the maxims 
of the most vigilant economy, and of resorting toall honourable and 
useful expedients, for pursuing with steady and inflexible perseve- 
rance the total discharge of the «lebt 

Besides the seven miilions of the loans of 1813. which will have 
been discharged in the course of the present year, there are nine mil- 
liens which, by the terms of the contracts would have been, and are 
now, redeemable Thitteen millions more of the loan of 1814 will 
become redeemable from and after the expiration of the present 
month; aud nine other millions from and after the close of the ensu- 
ing year. They constitute a mass of thirty-one millions of dol'ars 


all bearing an interest of six per cent. more than twenty millions of | 
Lich will be bmmediately redeemable, and the rest within little more | 


than @ year Leaving of this amount, filieen millions to continue at 
tlie interest of six per cent, but to he, as far as shall be found 
practicable, paid off in the years 1827 
doubt, that the rem ining sixteen millions might,‘withina few months 
be discharged by a loan at not exceeding five per cent. redeemable 
inthe years 1829 and 1830. By this operation, a sum of nearly half 
a million of dollars may be saved to the nation; and the discharge 
of the whole thirty-one millions within the four years, may be greatly 
facilitated, if not wholly accomplished 

By an act of Congress of 3d March, 18235, a loan, for the purpose 
now referred to, or a subscription to stock, was autHorised, at an in- 
terest not exceeding four and a half per cent. But, at that time, so 
large a portion of the floating capital of the country was absorbed 
im commercial speculations, and so little was left for investment in 
the stocks, that the measure was but partially successful. At the last 
Session of Congress, the condition of the funds was stil] unpropitious 
‘othe measure; but the change so soon afterwards occurred, that 
‘ad the authority existed to redeem the nine millions now redeema- 
ule by an exchange of stocks, or a loan at five per cent., it is morally 
‘ertain that it might have been effected, and with ita yearly saving 
of ninety thousand dollars. 

With regard to the collection of Revenue of Impost, certain oe- 
currences have, within the last year, been disclosed in one or two of 
our principal ports, which engaged the attention of Congress at their 
‘ast session, and may hereafter require further consideration. Un- 


til within a very few years, the execution of the laws for raising the | 


revenue, like that of allour other laws, has been ensured more by 
the moral sense of the community, than by the rigors of a jealous 
precaution, or by penal sanctions. Confiding in the exemplary punc- 
iuality and unsullied integrity of our importing merchants, a gradu. 
il relaxation from the provisions of the Collection Laws, a close ad- 
‘erence to which would have caused inconvenience and expense to 
‘hem, had long become habitual; and indulgenees had been extend- 
_ universally, because thev had never been abused. It may be wor- 
my of your serious consideration, whether some further legislative 
Provision may not be necessary to come in aid of this state of ua- 
suarded security. 

ween the reports herewith communicated of the Secretaries of 
ae be discovered the present condition and administration of 
nh ref establishment on the land and en the sea. The organi- 
pe of the army having undergone no change since its reduction 


‘erve, that itis yet found adequate to all the purposes for which a 


permanent armed force in time of peace ean be needed or useful. It| for aterm of years sufficient for the accomplishment of a definite 
ed be Proper to add, that, from a difference of opinion between the| portion of their purpose ; and they left to their successors to fill up 
: ¢ President of the United States and the Senate, with regard to| the canvass of which they had traced the large and prephetic out- 
he construction of the act of Congress of 244 March, 1821, to reduce | line. The ships of the line, and frigates, which they had in contem- 


ana Military Peace Establishment of the United States, it re- 
pelnssd on erto so far without execution. that no Colonel has been ap- 
naa command one of the Regiments of Artillery. A supple- 

ry or explanatory act of the Legislature appears to be the only 


oan @ period of profound peace, the conduct of the mere military 
‘tablishment for , 


nyo “pon the administration of the Department of War. 
end? orchid branch of the serviee is marked with order, regu- | 
through all the iscipline. That from the Commanding Genera! | 
selves to ema greeny of superintendence, the officers feel them- | 
slory of th een citizens before they were soldiers, and that the 

Jy of the Republican Army must consist ia the spivit of freedom | 


+ 


and 1828, there is scarcely a | 


Che Albion. 








ss than its income, will leave a proportionally by which it is animated, and of patriotism by which it is impelled. | 


It may be confidently stated, that the moral character of the Army is 
in a state of continual improvement, and that all the arrangements 
for the disposal of its parts have a constant reference to that end. 

But to the War Department are attributed other duties. having in- 
deed relation to a future possible condition of war, but being purely 
defensive, and in their tendency contributing rather to the security 
and permancy of peace: The erection of the fortifications provided 
for by Congress and adapted to secure our shores trom hostile inva- 
sion: The distribution of the fund of public gratitude and justice to 
the pensioners of the Revolutionary war: The maintenance of our 
relations of peace and of protection with the Indian tribes: And 
the internal improvements and surveys for the location of Roads and 
Canals, which, during the last three sessions of Congress have en 
gaged so much of their attention, and may engross so large a share of 
their future benefactions to our country. 

By the act of the 30th of April, 1824, suggested and approved by my 
predecessor, the sum of thirty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the purpose of causing to be made the necessary surveys, plans, and 
estimates, of the routes of such roads and canals as the President of 
the United States might deem of national importance in a commer- 
cial or military point of view, or necessary for the transportation of 
the public mail—the surveys plans, and estimates, for each, when 
complete , to be laid before Congress. . 

In execution of this act, a Board of Engineers was immediately 
instituted, and have been since most assiduously and constantly oc- 
cupied in carrying it into effect. The first object to which their la- 
bours were directed, by order of the late President. was the exami- 
nation ‘of the country between the tide waters of the Potomac, the 
Ohio, and |.ake Erie, to ascertain the practica’ ility of a communica- 
tion between them, to designate the most suitable route for the same, 
aud to form plans and estimates in detail of the expense of execution 

On the 3d of February, 1825, they made their first report, which 
| Was immediately communicated to Congress, and in which they de- 
clared that having maturely considered the circumstances observed 
by them personally and carefully studied the results of such of the 
| preliminary surveys as were then completed, they were decidedly of 
| Opirion that the communication was practicable 

At the fast session o' Congress, before the Board of Engineers 
were evabled to make up their second report, containing a general 
plan, and preparatory estimate for the work, the Committee of the 
House of Representatives upon Roads and Canals, closed the session 
with a report, expressing the hope that the plan and estimate of the 
Board of Eugineers might at this time be prepared, and that the 
subjec be referred to the early and favorable consideration of Con- 
gréss attheir present session. That expected Report of the Board of 
Engiueers is prepared, and will forthwith be laid before vou. 

Under the resolution of Congress authorizing the Secretary of 
War to have prepared a complete system of Cavalry Tactics of the U. 
ted States, to be reported to Congress at the present session —a Board 
of distinguished officers of the army, and of the militia, has been con- 
vened. whose report will be submitted to you, with that of the Secre- 
tary of War The occasion was thought favorable for consulting the 
same Board, aided by the results of a correspondence with the Go- 
| ¥vernors of the several States and Territories, and other citizens of 
| intelligence and experience, upon the acknowledged defective condi- 
| tion of our militia system, and upon the improvements of which it is 
susceptible The report of the Board upon this subject is also sub- 
initted for your consideration. 

Inthe estimates of approp:iations for the ensuing year, upwards 
of five millions of dollars will he submitted for the expenditures to be 
‘paid from the Department of War. Less than two-fifths of this will 
he applicable to the maintenance and support of thearmy. A mil- 
jion and a half, in the form of pensions, goes as a scarcely adequate 
tribute to the servicvs and sacrifices of a former age; and a more 
| than equal sum, invested in fortifications, or for the preparations of 
internal improvement, provides for the quiet, the comfort, and the 
happier exi-tence of the ages to come. The appropriations to in- 
demnify those unfortunate remnants of another race, unable alike to 
share in the enjoyments, and to exist in the presence of civilization, 
though swelling in recent years toa magnitude burdensome to the 
Treasury, are generally not without their equivalents, in profitable 
value; or serve to discharge the Union from engagements more bur- 
densome than debt. 

In like manner, the estimate of appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment will present an aggregate sum of upwards of three mil- 
lions of dollars. About one half of these. however, cover the cur- 
rent expenditures of the Navy in actual service, and one half con 
stitutes a fund of national property, the pledge of our future glory 
and deience It was scarcely one short year after the close of the 
late war, and when the burden of its expenses and charges wa 
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| supply of timber to be seasoned, and other materials for iuture use; 
in the construction of docks, or in laying the foundations of a School 
for Naval Education, as to the wisdom of Congress either of those 
measures may appear to claim the preference. 

Of the small portions of this navy engaged in actual service dur- 
ing the peace, squadrons have continued to be maintained in the 
Pacific Ocean, in the West India Seas, and in the Mediterranean ; to 
which has been added a smal armament, tu cruise on the Eastern 
Coast of South America. In all they have afforded protection to 
our commeree, have contributed to make our country advantage- 
ously known to foreign nations, have honourably employed mullti- 
tudes of ourseamen in the service of their country, and have enured 
numbers of youth of the rising generation to lives of manly hardi- 
hoed and of wautical experience and skill The piracies with which 
the West India seas were for several years infested, have been totally 
suppressed, But, in the Mediterranean, they have increased in a 
manner afflictive to other nations, and but for ‘the continual pre- 
seace of our squadron, would probably have been distressing tu our 
own. The were which has unfortunately broken ‘out between the 
Kepublic of Buenos Ayres and the Brazilian Government, bas given 
rise to very great irregularities among the Naval Officers of the lat- 
ter, by whoun principles in relation to blockades, and to neutral na- 
vigation. have been brought forward, to which we caunot subscribe, 
and which our commanders have found ii necessary toresist. From 
the friendly disposition towards the United States constantly mani- 
fested by the Emperor of Brazil, and the very useful and triendly 
commercial intercourse between the United States and his domi- 
nions, we have reasou to believe that the just reparation demanded 
for the injuries sustained by several of our citizens from some of his 
officers, will not be withheld. Abstracts from the recent despatches 
of the Commanders of our several squadrons are communicated with 
the Report of the Secretary of the Navy to Congress. 

A Report from the Postmaster General is likewise communicated, 
presenting in a bighly satisfactory manner the result of a vigorous, 
efficient, end economical administration of that department. The 
revenue of the office, even of the year including the latter half of 
1824, and the first half of 1825, had exceeded its expenditures by a 
sum of more than forty-five thousand dollars. ‘That of the succeed- 
ing year has been still more prodoctive. The iverease of the re- 
ceipts, in the year preceding the first of July last, over that of the 
year before, exceeds one hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars, 
andthe excess of the receipts over the expenditures of the year has 
swollen from forty-five thousand to nearly eighty thousand dollars. 
During the sanre period, contracts for additional fransportation of. 
the mail, in stages, for about two hundred and sixty thoasand miles, 
have been made, and for seventy thousand miles, annually, on borse- 
back. Seven hundred and fourteen new Post Offices have been es- 
tablished within the year; and the increase of revenue within the 
last three years, as well as the augmentation of the transportation by 
mail, is more than equal to the whole amount of receipts, and vif 
mail conveyance, at the commencement of the present century, 
when the seat of the General Government was removed to this 
place. When we reflect that the objects effected by the transporta- 
tion of the mail are among the choicest comforts and enjoyments 
of social life, it is pleasing to observe, that the dissemination of them 
to every corner of our country has outstripped in their increase even 
the rapidamarch of our population. 

By the treaties with France and Spain, respectively ceding Leasi- 
ana and the Floridas to the Uniged States, provision was made for the 
security of land titles derived from the governments of those nations. 
Some progress has been made, under the authority of various Acis 
of Congress, in the ascertainment and establishment of those titles - 
but claims toa very large extent remain unadjusted. The public 
faith, no less than the just rights of individaals, and the interest of 
the community itself, appears to require further provision for the 
speedy settlement of these claims, Which itherefore- eecommend io 
the care and atteation of the Legislature. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of 20th May last, to 
provide for erecting a Penitentiary in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, three Commissioners were appointed to select a 
site for the erection of a Penitentiary for the District, and also a 
site inthe county of Alesandria fora county jail: both of which ob- 
jects have been effected. The building of the Penitentiary bas been 
commenced, and is in such a degree of forwardness as to promise 
that it will be completed before the meeting of the next Congress. 
This consideration points to the expediency of maturing, at the pre- 
sent session, asystem for the regulation and government of the peni- 
tentiary, and of defining the class of offences which shall be punisha- 
ble by confinement in this edifice. 

Iu closing this communication, [ trast that it will not be deemed 
inappropriate to the occasion and purposes upon which we are here 
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weighing heaviest upon the country, that Congress, by the Act of| assembled, to indulge a momentary retrospect, combining, in a sin. 


rand of the Navy, with the subsidiary documents annexed to | 


te present Peace Establishment in 1821, it remains only to ob-| plish in eight years. is rather to be considered as the measure of their 


ex i : ° . ‘ | 4 . : . 
‘pedient practicable for removing the difficulty of this appointment. | age, in the gradual increase of our Nvay. 
ms but a very incousiderable portion of the duties | Government, which has given more general satisfaction to the peo- 
, it | ple of the Union, than this 
’e seen by returns from the subordinate departments of the! rously introduced, and hitherto sustained, to be now departed from, 


29th April, 1816, appropriated one million of dollars annually, for 
eight years, to the gradual increase of the Navy. Ata subsequent 
period, this annual appropriation was reduced to half a million for 
six years, of which the present year is the last. A yet more recent 
appropriation the last two years for buildiug ten Sloops of War, has 
nearly restored the original appropriation of 1816, of a million for 
every year. The resu!t is before us all. We have twelve line-of- 
battle Ships, twenty Frigates, and Sloops of War in proportion ; 
which, with a few months of preparation, may present a line of 
floating fortifications along the whole range of our coast, ready to 
meet any invader who might attempt to set foot upon our shores: 
Combining with a system of fortifications upon the shores them- 
selves, commenced about the same time under the auspices of my 
immediate predecessor, and Hitherto systematically pursued, it bas 
place: in our possession the most effective sinews of war, and has 





may be inferred. The gradual increase of the Navy was the prio- 
bean of which the act of 29th April, 1816, was the first develop- 

ment. [t was the introduction of a system to act upon the charac- 
iter and history of our country for an indefinite series of ages It 
was a declaration of that Congress to their constituents and to pos- 
_terity, that it was the destiny and the duty of these Confederated 
States, to become, in regular process of time, and by no petty ad- 
vances, agreat Naval Power. That which they proposed to accom- 


means, than the limitation of their design. They looked forward 


_plation, will be shortly completed. The time which théy had allot- 
| ted for the accomplishment of the work has more than elapsed. It 
| remains for your consideration how their successors may contribute 
| their portion of toil and of treasure fur the benefit of the succeeding 
There is, perhaps, no 
part of the exercise of the Constitutional Powers of the Federal 


The system has not been thas vigo- 


or abandoned. In continuing to provide for the gradual increase of 
the Navy, it may not be necessary or expedient to add for the pre- 
sent aay more io the number of our ships; but should you deem it 
advisable to coutivve the yearly appropriation of half a millioa to 


left us at once an example and a lesson, from which our own duties | 


| gle glance, the period of our origin as a National Confederation with 
| that of our present existence, at the precise interval of haif a cen- 
‘tury from each other. Since your last meeting at this place, the Fif. 
‘ticth Anniversary of the day when our Independence was declared, 
i has been celebrated throughout our land; and on that day, when 
bevery heart was bounding with joy, and every voice was tuned to 


| 


| gratulation, amid the blessings of Freedom and Independence, 


| which the sires of a former age had handed down to their children, 


| two of the principal actors in that solemn scene, the hand that pen- 
| ned the ever-memorable Declaration, and the voice that sustained it 
‘in debate, were, by one summons, at the distance of seven hundred 
| miles irom each other, called before the Judge of all, to account for 
| their deeds done upon earth. ‘They departed cheered by the bene- 
| dictions of their country, to whom they left the inberitance of their 
faine, and the memory of their bright example. If we tun our 
thouglits to the condition of their country, in the contrast of the first 
and last day of that half ceatury, how resplendent and sublime is 
ihe transition from gloom to glory! Then, glancing through the 
same lapse of time in the condition of the individuals, we see the 
first day marked with the fulness and vigor of youth, in the pledge 
of their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, to the cause of 
freedom and of mankind. And on the last, extended on the bed of 
death, wilh but sense and sensibility left to breathe a last aspiration 
to heaven of blessing upon their country; may we not humbly hope 
ibat to them, too, it was a pledge of transition from gloom to glory ; 
and that while their mortal vestments were sinking into the clod of 
the valley, their emancipated spirits were ascending ‘o the bosom ef 
iheir God ! JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Washington, December 5, 1826. 
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NEW-YORK, SATUR!IAY, DECEMBER 9, 1826. 

The pack«t ships York and Manchester bave arriveu from Engiand, by which 
we have received our regular files to the 31s: October. The extracts we bave 
made from those papers, and the great length of the Presidest’s Message, pre- 
clade the possibility of making any remarks whatever. To give zesi and variety 
to our paper, howr ver, we have thrown out the contents of the last page, and 
shall probally coutinuge to do so hereafter, relying on the liberality of the pub- 
lie to make up by subscriptions what we lose by advertisements, 

Our accounts from France are to the 2d of November. The Russians have 
beaten the Persian army, 35,000 strong, under the Abbas Mirza, and made many 
prisoners. Lord Cochrane, it is stated, will embark for the Morea at Marseilles 
in the frigate expected from the United States. Sir Walter Scctt has arrived 

















the sause objects, it may be profitably expended, in providing a 


at Paris. The intelligence from Portugal ‘s favourable. 
Exchanre on Lond ent —A. B. M. will fied a communication at th: 
dsual piace ~-! led yesterday for Liverpoot! 
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POBIRY. 
THE LADY AND HER LOVERS. 


First comes Major Bombproof, a bold grenadier, 

A very fine man, with five hundred a year ; 

A hand that may vie for its whiteness with yours, 

And a heart, which is certainly formed “ aux amours.”’ 
What fault can you find with so handsome a fellow? 

“ Why, with curry and tropical suns he’s grown yellow !” 


Next comes young M’Dermid, the terrible Celt, 
With claymore by his side, and a dirk in his belt; 
His fortune is small, but his family is old; 

One drop of such blood is worth thousands of gold! 
Why won't you be mistress of Castle Kilcrang ? 

** Because the young chief has a terrible twang.” 


The third is the foxhunting Squire Tallyho, 

With a voice like a Stentor. tantivie yeho! 

A crack pack of hounds, and a herd of red deer, 
And, what is far better, ten thousand a year. 
Why should not the Squire your Benedict be ? 

“ Alas, he'd be more with his horses than me,” 


Then take Mr. Traffic, the West India planter, 

And don’this penchant with such bagatelles banter ; 
He’s an excellent soul, very kind to the poor ;— 

That your pin-money’s handsome, I’!] warrant you sure, 
For he’s liberal in heart, as man ever can be— 

“ Stop, Sir, I’m but eighteen, while he’s sixty-three ” 


Ah! here’s Mr. Dapper, ‘‘ Myself” is his motto, 

Of perfumes the compound, of roses the otto; 

A neat little eve-glass, a neat little ring, 

A neat little mouth, that as neatly can sing; 

A neat little boot, and a neat little spur, 

An elegant lisp, and an exquisite burr.— 

The license is taken—pray, Ma‘’am, are you ready !--- 
“Treally, Sir, think I can't marry @ lady !”’ 








Then here’s a shrewd lawyer, determined to gain 

A heart, that so many have knelt for in vain; 

A man, who bis fortune by plodding has made, 

And bought.a snug little retreat near, Lasswade : 

He talks of young Cupid, of Venus, and kisses ;— 
And alro says something of poindings and leases :— - 
You surely won't think of rejecting such skill— 

“(I should like, when I marry, a man, not a quill !”’ 


Well, here is another—a gem ofa man, 

Just born, I assure you, fair hearts to trepan— 

A wit and a poet, who writes and who prints, 

I’m told he gave Byron some capital hints ; 

You have read, I suppose. his sweet “ Lines to a Swallow,’ 

Sir Walter declares that they beat Wordsworth hollow— 

The one is pure china—the other mere ~ ay ye 

“ Good morning, my friend, you're describing yourself. 
colineatinatie * PY RATIOS. 
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THE MAID OF BLENROAR. 


By the foot of yon hill, on a stane sat young Jeanie, 

Her heart it beat light, and bright rolled her black ee : 
Hope danced on her cheek as she sang the auld ballad— 
“When the sun it gangs down, my young Donald I'll see.’ 


The blackbird sits lilting his sang on the thern, 

The sun it gangs down, but nae lover appears: 

The screech -owl is hissing—the wild cats are mewing—- 
To banish my peace, and augment my dark fears . 


“Ah me! it grows dark; what is com’d 0’ my Donald?” 
This (sighing) cry’d Jeanie, when Gregor replied— 
Your lover’s now cauld as the wind on the mountain, 
To-day in Glenartan, his corpse I descry’d! 


A shriek rent the skies, her cheek it turn’d pale, 

Down fell her fair body; and death clos’d her ee— 

In a grove near Blenroar lies Donald and Jeanie— 

One stane marks their grave, that the stranger may see. 
Rustic Grove. G.B. 
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Vavictics. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The MARINES farewell to his FRIENDS in CANADA. 


Adue adue those chosen few 

To whom my heart will ever 

Prove trew. 

For lashed to the helm 

Should Bill be ou whelmd 

He would think on them adue 
| Paid for.] 

[As the above was sent to us as an advertisement, and paid for, 
we do not feel at liberty to correct the style or orthography of the 
learned advertiser ; it is enough that editors take liberties with the 
compositions of their correspondents when they insert their effusions 
for nothing. } 

Post Obit Evidence.—It rarely happens that intelligence of a death 
is communiéated by the defunct himself; this, however, actually oc- 
curred at the town of , ia Suffolk, some time since, A letter, of 
whieh the following is nearly a literal copy, was received by the rela- 
iives of a bricklayer, who was employed at a town in Ireland, when 
the event it announced took place: 

‘‘ Dear Mother, Mrs. M—, that I live with, wishes me to tel you 

that L am ded, and am buridip the church-yard of Sant Nikolas, in 
this place. { took the small-pox, of which I dide a fortnite sinse, 
tho the people that I live with did all they could for me, ther was no 
help, dere mother—give my watch to my dear brother George, with 
my kind love to him, I hope he will be good to you for my sake. You 
vill have it with what I am now riting, and my money I told the pe- 
ple to keep for there trubble, tel George to be a good boy, and | 
agen send my kind love to you and him. So dere mother I now bid 
you good by, your unfortunate son,——.” 
This strange epistle, which the poor fellow had the courage to indite, 
originated inthe ignorance of writing which the people he lodged 
vith, laboured under, and they begged he would write a few lines to 
his mother, when there was no hopes of recovery. 
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Identical copy of the direction of a letter which passed through 
the hands of the Maxwelitown letter carrier on Saturday se’nnight : 
To Scotland Dumfries 
Care of John Lowary of 
Maxwelltown or Pat Roney , 
Maxwelljtown Colledge Stree: 
Or Morty M‘Cann or John 
™M‘Can or Pat M‘Can, 
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Two friends exchanging pinches of snuff at a coffee-house, an ob- 
server remarked, ‘ You are making a profitable barter, gentlemen.” 
“‘ That cannot be,” said one of the snuff-takers, “‘ as it is only pinch 
for pinch.” ‘‘ Nay,” rejoined the observer, ‘‘ you each get scent per 
scent by it!” 

Curious Coincidence.—On Saturday se’ennight, a covey of par- 
tridges, consisting of about nine birds, alighted on the livery stables 


_|of Mr. Partridge, of Bath! The covey remained on the premises 


of their namesake for about ten minutes, when they flew off. 


We understand that the “levanter” at the late Doncaster races, 
significantly described in the reports as ‘‘ Mr. Moses. Ass,”’ was a 
gentleman of the name of Bray. 

A Scotch clergyman, a strict catechist, in examining one of his 
flock, a short time since, thus addressed her :-—“ Janet, can you tell 
me how Adam fell?’’ Janet fell a laughing, and answered, ‘‘ Oh! 
my bonnie dear Dochtor, you’re na serious !’’—‘‘ Very serious in- 
deed,” said the Doctor. Janet, whose husband's name happened to 
be Adam, then said, ‘‘ Weel, weel, sin ye will ha’t, Dochtor, you see 
Adam just gaed o’er the gate the tither night te Lucky Liston’s for 
half a muchkin o’whisky ; when an oar lying on the road, took his 
foot o’er Adam who fell and brak his leg—and that’s the hail truth o’ 
the matter.” 

(Ce Abs EE oe 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency, Governor Clinton, and suite, visited the New- 
York Theatre on Monday evening. Judging from the fervour of his 
reception, it is difficult to guess how or whence his popularity should 
be impaired. 

It is reported in some of the journals that the French Government 
has given a negative reply to the claims of the American merchants 
to some remuneration for their property, confiscated under the Berlin 
and Milan decrees. Without pretending to understand all the details 
of the question, we may say that nothing but avery rene case in- 
deed will persuade the Bourbons to pay for the illegal and arbitrary 
vagariesof Napolean. The matter is, we hear, to be brought before 
Congress by Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, who has written various 
articles » bout itin the North American Review, and who has, through 
his connexions, something like a personal interest in it. 

Mr. Sergeant, Judge Rochester, and Mr. Reed, forming part of the 
Mission to the South American Congress, at Tacabuya, have sailed 
from the Delaware in the Hornet sloop of War, Captain Claxton.— 
Previous to his departure, two public dinners were given to Mr. S. 
the first by the Philadelphia Bar, the other by the citizens at large.— 
Such testimonies of general respect are highly creditable to Mr. Ser- 
geant. He isa lawyer of considerable eminence, and a gentleman of 
an amiable private character. 


The Congress of the United States assembled on the 4th. The at- 
tendance of members was very numerous. As the present must be a 
short session, their time must be constantly occupied. Some very 
important questions will be discussed aud, none more so than the 
British Colonial Trade. So far as we understand it, legislation ap- 
pears to be preferable to diplomacy in settling the dispute. But the 
proper basis of settlement can be learat only from negotiation. 














The remains of Commodore Perry have been brought to this coun- 
try inthe U. S. sloop of war Lexington from Trinidad, and re-inter- 
red on the 4th inst., at Newport (RK. 1.) amidst a large concourse of 
people, and with all becoming honours The officers to whom the 
duty of superintending the removal consigned, speak in high terms 
of the liberal and gentlemanly conduct of Sir Ralph Woodford, 
Governor of, Trinidad, It is agreeable to hear of these courtesies, 
which testify to the bravery and respectability of the deceased, as 
well as to the high-heartedness of the living. 


Te states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania are disputing about 
the right to use the waters of the Delaware River to feed a canal.— 
The Pennsylvanians urge that the navigation will thereby be injured, 
and that the canal is for the benefit of New Jersey. A legislative 
committee of this latter state has made a strong protest agaiust this 
unneighbourly churlishness, and there the matter rests for the pre- 
sent. 

The western parts of this state have been, as our readers well 
know, greatly disturbed on the subject of Morgan’s abduction. and 
it is supposed to have had some influence on the recent election. Tie 
outrage, as described by the friends of Mr. Morgan, was most flagi- 
tious, but doubts bave been entertained of the accuracy of that de- 
scription. Itis said that the whole affair was the contrivance of an 
editor, to promote the sale of a book on Freemasonry, by taking ad- 
vantage of a public excitement. Morgan is reported to be engaged 
in a store at Fort George,(U.C.) Thisfhowever, has-been denied. 

The ladies of one of the towns near where the outrage on Morgan 
was perpetrated, have held a public meeting, in which it was.solemn- 
ly resolved to discountenance as lovers, and reject as husbands all 
who belong to Masonic Lodges.. This is a fearful resalve, and if it 
be firmly adhered to, it will prove a more efficent check against over 
population than any enumerated by Dr. Malthus. 


A meeting has been held by some of the most respectable citizens 
of Philadelphia, to devise some mode of rendering effectual aid to 
the Greek cause. The committe recommend such monies as may be 
subscribed to be employed io the building of a ship of war or the 
purchase of ammunition. Their report contains some sarcastic al- 
lusions to the late Greek arbitration in this city. In the President’s 
Message there is no reference to Greece. 

The Grand Jury of the United States Circuit Court at Philadel- 
phia has returned 43 bills of indictment against various persons en- 
gaged in fraudulent abstraction of Teas from the public stores. 
Mr. Edward Thomson, by whose failure the government has so 
largely suffered, is amongst the persons indicted. As the bills have 
been found in the United States Court, the trials may be removed 
out of Philadelphia. This, if done, will remove some of the objec- 
tions which were urged on the occasion of the late trials in New- 
York, where the parties were personally known to the jurors, and 
where the chances of bias were more numerous. It is said that oth- 
er indictments are likely to be found in the matter of the tea-frauds. 


South America.—There have been several arrivals from various 
ports of South America, but they bring nothing of much importance. 
The people of Buenos Ayres, have manifested their enthusiasm on 
account of the defeat by their squadron of the Brazilian force in 
the most unbounded rejoicing. 

In the Banda Oriental, Don Carlos Alvear has been appointed 
General-in-chief of the national army, and the campaign it was ex 
pected would be open about the middle of September. 

The Brazilian fleet continues to capture English, French, and 
American vessels, violating the blockade. Some of the latter have | 
been released through the interference of the officers of the Ameri- 
can ships of war on that station. 


_ The President of the United States has recognized Martin Mantin 
as Vice Consul of his Holiness, the Pope, for the port of New-York. 


A meeting was held in the village of De Ruyter, on the 15th ult. 





: 


consisting of delegates from that village, Manlius, Pompey, and 
Truxton, at which resolutions were passed in favour of petitioning 


the Legislature for the survey of a canal route between the Erie Ca- 
nal in Manlius, and the waters of the Susquenah at Chenango Point. 
This route is represented as presenting greater facilities than any 
other, and as being shorter, less expensive, and passing through a 
rich country, near beds of coal, and joining the Erie Canal near the 
Onondago Salt Works, and the plaister beds. + 


Measures have been taken by the gentlemen of the bar, in Charl 
ton, S. C. for the establishment of a law library, and for Public Lee. 


oan to be delivered as.soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 





Cyt Drama. 

The Park.—After a sojourn amongst us for twelve months Mr 
Kean has re-embarked for his native country He came here a fugi. 
tive from persecution—with a broken spirit—without friends—and 
almost without hope. He found (and who does not ?) an asylum— 
his hopes have been revived—his: persecutors have rested in their 
chase --and he quits us with the assurance of regaining that station 
in the public regard of England from which nothing but his own 
follies would have displaced him. None can more strenuously con- 
tend for the purity of an actor’s life than ourselves. Morality and 
poetry never come with “ pealing”’ and authority from a tainted lip. 
But we maintain that the same charity should he extended to an ac. 
tor’s failings which is never refused to the lapses of others. With 
some few exceptions, the treatment of Mr. Kean in these States has 
been singularly kind and generous. His errors have been forgotten, 
and his genius has commanded and received its proper honours,—- 
The expression of his gratitude, on Tuesday, in his farewell address, 
was'a becoming duty. That address—though, perhaps, somewha' 
objectionable on the score of its personal allusions—was creditable 
to his talents and his heart. He rendered to the American public 
his fervent thanks for all their liberality, and stated his purpose ot 
making his son an American citizen. As a matter of prudence, per- 
haps. he should have kept this last intention to himself But Mr. 
Kean has never been very distinguished for his prudence. We ought 
to say that, during his late engagement, Mr. Kean has not performed 
with the same spirit and success as on his previous visits. His health js 
manifestly feeble, and we have heard serious professional doubts as to 
the tenure of his life. Nothing but a salutary and persevering reform 
in his social habits can secure him much longer in this world. Pos- 
sibly. the abstinence of a sea-vovage, the counsel of his friends, and 
the suggestions of his own good sense, may work a beneficial change 
in some of his more injurious indulgences. Earnestly do we hope 
they may—and that he will continue to delight the admirers of dra- 
matic genius, and to fling a lustre over the British stage. Kemble 
has passed away—Talma is no more—and we trust it will be many 
years before England is called upon to lament for Kean. 


Mrs. Knight.—The second appearance of this lady has complete 
ly justified all our anticipations. The audience though very respec 
table was not so numerous as might have been wished, but many 
large drafts have been made upon the amateurs of our city during 
the last fortnight. It is indeed wonderful how cities comparatively 
emall can afford to patronize so liberally theatrical amusements.— 
Mrs. Knight in Floretta is easy, sprightly, and humorous. Rarely 
does a singer exhibit much acting talent, and this lady is one of the 
few exceptions. Her voice appeared to be clearer and sweeter thar 
at her debut, perhaps from her having more accurately learned th< 
quantity of volume which the house requires.---The spirited arietls 
‘I’ve been roaming,” was encored, and deservedly, for she sang it 
with great brilliancy and glee. The same compliment was paid 
“ The last rose of summer,” which mav be regarded as the peric” 
tion of ballad singing. In the duet, “ When a little farm,” Hilsm 
though no great singer, rendered effectual aid to Mrs, Knight by thc 
liveliness and roguery of his manner.—We may safely say that she is 
the best English singer who has ever yet appeared on the America: 
boards.. Accustomed, however, as we have been, for so many 
months, to the more elevated style of the Italian opera, our taste will 
not immediately turn to the simpler and quieter graces of the balla: 
manner. It is suggested that much of Mr. Bayle’s apparent want o! 
power should be ascribed to his unacquaintance with the stage, and 
a consequent timidity. This is said to be the first season-of his pub 
lic performance. 


Mr. K. played for Mr. Hilson's benefit on Thursday, in the cha 
racter of Mrs. Ford, inthe Merry Wiaes of Windsor. 

Mr. Hackett will take a benefit at the Park on Tuesday, when he 
will enact no less a personage than Richard the Third, in imitatio:. 
of Mr. Kean 


Mr. Macready is announced to be re-engaged at the Park, and 
will make bis appearance on Monday. 

At the Chaiham theatre, Mr. Maywood is going through a selec 
tion of his most popular characters, and with great suecess. If noi 
gifted with the dazzling abilities of Kean or the elaborate study 0: 
Macready, be is still amongst the first of his contemporaries on the 
stage. There is, in all he does a clear and steady good sense—a2! 
accurate knowledge of his author—an impressive delivery and a mo 
dest unassuming deportment. In space so limited as ours any de 
tailed criticism is out of the question 

The splendid melo-drama of Lodoiska, has been brought out wit! 
great care, and at much cost by the manager of the La Fayelte Thee 
tre. The scenery is the most picturesque and effective, that we havi 
ever seen. The last scene is especially superb. 

The New-York Theatre, is fortunate in possessing so accomplishe: 
an actor, as Mr. Conway. His present engagement is on the point 
of closing, and Monday is-assigned for his benefit. This is the 0 
casion where actors are put upon their trial and where the suffrage 
of friends are the necessary and acceptable testimonies to priva! 
worth and public talent. 
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